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THE CALL OP THE WILD 



by Jack I^ondon 

(Page references are in the readily cvailaMe paperback edition, 
Signet Classics #CD 20« > 

The Call of the Wild was selected as a novel for in 
the eipih grade for several reasons. It is short enough so that 
even the slower readers should hatro j^uch difficulty finishing 
it. Children like animal stories, and this ic one of the few ani- 
mal stories that deals to some extent with ideas, and that has 
some recognized literary value. It lendii itself to a discussion of 
the various aspects of literature whidi tlds curriculum is trying 
to emphasize. In general, it seems to begone of the very few 
novels that fill the gap between the purely juvenile novel and 
the more complex and difficult novels that will be met in the 
upper grades. 

When it first appeared in 1903, the book brou^t instant 
success and fame to Jack London. It is the best-^own of his 
voluminous writings, with perhaps the Sea Wolf and the famous 
story "To Build a Fire" nest in popularly. The edition men- 
tion^ above contains, besides The Call of the Wild, several of 
London's stories of the North, among them ”To BuUd a Fire" 

^and the less known but escellent "O^^ss^ of the North. " 

The Call of the Wild, insofar as the story line goes, is too 
sim|de and too well-known to need much said about it. ^ck, 
a large strorg dog. Is stolen from his home in California to be 
a sled dog during the IQondike Gold Rush. He adapts to his new 
emdronment and finds a new master. When this man is kiUed by 
I n d i ans, Buck reverts completely to savagery and ends up leading 
a pack of wolves. It has, of course, more to recommend it than 
mere narrative, or it* would never have .'^isen above the level of 
other Juvenile animal stories. In the first |dace, London avoids 
the trap that makes animal stories either pure fable or else un- 
readable to a mature intelligence: the attribution of human in- 
telligenpe and communication skills to animals (the Jungle Books 
and The^Wind in the W^ows came immediately to xnind). Buck 
is a highly intelligent dog, but he remains a dog; the few times 
where London might be said to step over the line and invite our 
disbelief are minor, and need not concern the teacher of axqr 
but exceptionally intelligent eighth graders, who may wish to 
concern themselves with the problems that face the author of 
an animal story. 

In the second i^ce, London uses his story to support a 
thesis, or to dewdop a i^rstematlc view of life, or whatever 
one may wish to call it. The Darwinian themes of the survival 
of the fittest, natural selection, adaptation to environment, the 
impersonal!^ of Nature, are all prominent in the story, as are 
some Nietzs^ean corollaries such as the idea of relative morality 
and the softening influence of civilization. Such ideas, plainly 
stated by the author as well as supported ^ the i^ot, are not 




only i«8€fful in themselves as starting points for discu88ton« but 
shield also serve to show students that literature is the vehicle for 
more tiaan narrative^ and that an author solicits from his reader 
the adoption of a certain point of view toward such questions. 

Those aspects of the story^ combined with some excellent 
writing about the North an^d life ^ring the Gold Rush, make The 
Call of the Wild an excellent book with which to introduce the 
novel into the curriculum . 

With the strong reminder that an English class is not 
a geography or history lesson, it i^^t be well to give ttae students 
a brief summary of the iUaska Ck>ld ^sh—Just em>ugh to place 
it for them in time aM space. Some map work is impoxtant, as 
the travels of Buck are an integral part of the structure of the 
book both in mrrativci and theme. The students should know where 
Santa Clara, Seattle, Pyea»Skagway, f^wson, and the Yukon 
River are, and should resdize timt a trip into the East as taken 
by Thornton at the end of the book is a journey into the most re- 
mote wilderness. 

It is felt that discussion of the v^vel will be mere val- 
uable to the students if they have read it in its entirety. Con- 
sequently we suggest that they be given the b<^k to read a week 
or ten days before class discussions begin. As the class takes 
up th® novel, they can re-read it with closer attention and with 
the study questions in mind. 

The story is divided into seven chapters. The lesson 
plan for the students will contain stuc^ questions lor each chapter. 
The teaching guide for teachers will cox^in discussion of per- 
thient matter for chapter as well as suggested answers to 
the students’ questions. 



1. Into the Primitive 

This section introduces Buck, describes his key experience 
with the man in the red shirt, and takes him from California to 
the North. London moves his scene quite swiftly, lingering in 
Cs^omia no longer than is necessary to set the scene, the time, 
the character, and to describe the kind of life with which Buck’s 
later life will be contrasted. Pages 13 and 14 describe Buck and 
b^ way of life. Note that London is here setting up some contrasts 
for later esqpiloitaticn. We are told of the highly civilized estate 
over which Buck ruled (13) and of the wintry ni^its when he lay 
before the library fire at the judge’s feet(14>. These will serve 
as points of reference for the contrast later in the story when the 
area rtded by Buck is completely uncivilized, when he plunges into 
streams instead of swimming pools, hunts for himself in- 
stead of with the judge's sons, and li^ in front of different fires atthe feet 
of., different men, seeing tMngs in fi:^nt of the fire he never saw 
in California. 





The abrupt reversal in Buck @ way of Ufe« from one of 
tranquility to abuse, and leading up to the key scene with the 
man and the is the first of several such reversals the dir- 
ection of his life takes. The students should be made aware of 
this reversely and be prepared to notice other abrupt shifts in 
the direction of his life. Simple graphs of the direction of the 
imrrative help, sometimes. This introduction to the concepr^ of 
revers^ will be h^pM later in the curriculum when they deal 
with trage^. 

Buck immediately begins to learn, as London makes'^^ite 
clear (13-20), "He was beaten, ...” et seq. PoM out the be- 
ginning of the process of adaptation to his new environment. We 
are told that he met the lesson halfway. He is obviously following 
the virtuous mean between two extremes, as London describes 
some dogs who conciliate and others vho never learn to adept and are 
fiiiffllly kUied. 

The remainder of the chapter introduces vm with great 
economy to Pezratilt and Francois, the government couriers 
who are Buck's first masters; and to Spitz and Dave, two dogs 
who will both* figure prominently in later episodes. 

The chapter ends with Buck's introduction to snow, which 
will be his constant environment throughout the rest of the book. 

The point is emphasij^ed that this is his first e:speri@nce with 
snow after his life in the warm Southland, Thus on the level of his 
pl^sical enviromnent the transition from one way of life to 
ai^ther is emphasized^ He wiE have to adapt to this as well as 
to new relationships with men and dogs. This theme, among others, 
is picked up in the ne^ section. 



II. The Law of Qub and Fang 

The students wbU be brought to see that the first 
paragraph is escellesxt transition from the standpoint of the tech- 
nical structure of the book. The ^rst hjdf summarizes what 
has gone before, brings the scene up to date on the beach at 
l^ea, presents the contra^ between past and present, and leads 
naturally into the incidents of the death of Curly the Newfoundland. 
Buck is still learning, and his good fortune in learning from a 
vicarious mtperience is mentioned. At the teacher's discretion 
this aspe&i; of luck might be pointed cut: for instance, what would 
have happened in Chapter I Buck had achieved his purpose of 
trying to punish Spitz for stealing his food; if Francois had not 
been there with his whip (21>? Perhaps it mi^t doud the issues— 
eepecialAy as it is an aspect of his development that London does not 
stress. 

Buck's introduction to the business of a sled dog con- 
tinues his education, and his quickness to learn Is emphasized 
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by Francois* remark (24). The various other dogs are then in- 
troduced, each given just enough personality to vary the monotony. 
His third lesson in this chapter is in learning how to sleep in 
the snow. Again the swiftenss of Ms ability to adapt is stressed 
(26). The students should observe that these three incidents in 
Buck's education are not selected haphazardly. Some discussion 
of technique here might be in order ^ring a discussion period. It 
should be pointed out to them that any good artist must be selectivei 
that there were any number of possible incidents that London 
could have selected to illustrate Buck's education, that he chose 
thsse three for excellent reasons. The death of Curly illustrates 
the idea contained in the chapter heading and the first paragraph: 
the only law in Buck's new life is the law of the fang; no fair 
play, no second chance. The education as sled dog shows that 
he is too wise to rebel against the inevitable, that he has learned the 
law of the club. The e^erience in the snow picks up the theme of 
adaptation to the new environment on the physical level. Or, to 
put it another way, the students should see timt these three in- 
cidents were selected by London to illustrate Buck's adaptation 
on three different levels, each improtant. The death of Curly 
is a lesson in his relations with his fellows; the harness lesson 
is a lesson in his relations with Ms superiors; a jd the snow in- 
cident shows Mm learning to master his pibysical environment. 

The last part of Chapter 2 is devoted to editorial comment 
by London. He drops the narrative of the trip up the trail to 
discuss directly the change in Buck (28 -30), The students should 
see the shift in voice; they should see that there is a difference 
between a narrative which illustrates an author's point of view and 
the direct statement of that point of vi.ew by the author. They 
should notice that in this section London is talking about the change 
in Buck on two levels— the abstract and the concrete, the body 
and spirit, the tangible and the intangible— the inextricable 
duali^ of experience which other selections in the cur riculum 
have emphasized. He talks about the moral change IrrBuck, 
calling a moral sense vain tMng and a handicap in the ruthless 
struggle for existence c He also talks about Ms physical adapta- 

tion to Ms new environment. 

In discussion, the students should begin to realize that 
a work of literature can be a vehicle for ideas. London here is 
advancing a theory of relative morality, and the students should 
see tMs. They should concern themselves not necessarily with 
trying to find a final answer to such questions as "is mor^ity 
a function of civilization or not?" but with hew London presents 
Ms case, whether he loads the evidence for his answer, and whether 
t he fact that Ms hero is a dog instead of a man tends to make 
us accept more readily his ideas. 

By the end of this chapter the students should begin to see 
that here, as in other selections they have read, the subject 
is more thsu^ the narrative line, that the narrative is subordinated to, 
and narrative details selected with an eye on, the idea. Xf they 



can gi'asp the concept that the narrative is both vehicle for the 
subject as well as the subject itself, they will be well on their 
way to realizing that subject, form, and point of view are ul- 
timately inseparable, and will be beginning to learn how to read. 



in. The Dominant Primordial Beast 



Buck's period of initiation is over. The students should 
observe that London shifts the emphasis of his story in this 
chapter from the relatively passive role of Buck as an observer 
and learner to the role of active protagonist. The opening par- 
agraph in this chapter, as in the previous one, is an excellent 
summary, and in any discussion of the technique by which the novel 
is developed this should be pointed out. 

The dominant incident of the chapter is, of course, the 
fight between Buck and Spitz, in which victory for Buck sym- 
bolizes mastery of his new environment. This theme is stated 
in. the first two paragraphs, and London gives first one dog's re- 
action to the coi^ict and then the other's (30). Also, though 
there is much description and action; and although the journey 
into Dawson and then back out to l^ea is continued, the journey 
serves primarily to keep the story and the team moving and to set 
up the back-andHforth pendulum -like futility of these trips in 
to Dawson and back, and all the action is brought to relate to 
the final conflict. 

The shift from passive to active takes place abruptly (31) 
and is surprising to both man and beast. The conflict is in- 
terrupted by the raid of the huskies from the nearby camp, in 
the middle of which Spitz tries a sneak attack on Buck, which 
falls. The students should observe that this interruption of the 
conflict is an excellent device by which the narrative achieves 
suspense. After this incident the journey is continued, to be 
interrupted again the madness of one of the dogs at the end of 
which Buck is again attacked by Spitz. And again the fight is 
interrupted. Tension mounts as the conflict comes out in the 
open. There is a third incident involving another dog. Hike 
(36), with Buck this time the a^essor, and again the ultimate 
contest is interrupted. As the team reaches Dawson and heads 
back the situation gets worse, until the chapter closes with 
the final fight and Buck's victory. Buck's shift from passivity 
to action has resulted in his achieving of victory over his rival— 
the first time that he has killed. 



IV. Who Has Won to Mastershi p 

The students should be made aware of the shift in the 
direction of the novel that takes place in this chapter. This 




story, like most they will read, has a definite structural pattern. 

The developrri&nt of a novel can be represented with some success 
diag^rammatically, in much the same manner as the traditional 
graph of Shakespearian tragedy. This novel has a simple three -part 
structure, obvious enough so that the students should be able to grasp 
the pattern. 

During the first part. of the book (Chapters I through III 
and into iV) we have seen what might be cwed the ascending action; 
Buck^s initiation into a new way of life and his mastery of that way 
of life on three levels, after a preliminary decline in his ex- 
perience with the man in the red sweater. This phase of the story 
culminates in Chapter IV, as indicated by the title of the section. 
(There is, incidentally, no summary or transitional paragraph; 
the story continues immediately. ) This first peak in the novel 
brings together all the levels with which London has been dealing. 
Buck is master of his fellows; he overcomes the objections and 
achieves the praise of his human masters (4i-44); and this com - 
bination results in master*y of the environment, as symbolized 
by the record run from Dawson out to the coast. At this point 
the direction of the novel shifts, and there is a steady decline 
in Buck^s fortunes until at the end of Chapter V we see him at 
the lowest point in the whole book— being clubbed nearly to death 
by an ignorant master. 

This shift in the direction of the story takes place quickly. 
Francois and Perrault, under whom Buck has been ^ven the time 
and the understanding he needs to learn how to survive, leave 
his life. (As a related theme, the students might obseiwe that 
the caliber of the human beings in Buck's life steadily declines until 
he meets John Thornton: Francois and Perrault are sympathetic 
characters, his next masters are barely portrayed, and Hal- 
Charles -Mercedes are unsympathetic). The job of pulling a sled 
becomes dull and oppressive, and Dave is shot because of some 
intei'nal injury. We can see through this and the next chapter that 
although Buck apparently had mastered his environment^ there 
were too many factors over which he. had no control, and that being 
the leader of a team of sled dogs i.c not the ultimate in London's 
scheme of values. 



V. T he Toil o f Trace and Trail 

This chapter continues the decline in Buck's fortunes. London 
shifts the focus of attention in this section from the dog to Ihe 
humans. Along with the portrait of John Thornton, it is his most 
developed picture of humax^ in the novel. As his other stories 
. disc show, he had no use for fools; Nature exacts its toll from 
men who can't adjust, as well as from animals. The students . . ' 1 
should see that the shift in the point of view from the dog to the 
people helps London illustrate this point, as well as the point that 
as long as Buck is subject to human control his destiny is un- 
certain and his potential not fulfilled. Though previously on the 
top of his world, under Hal^CharlesJMLercedee he nearly dies, 



The foreshadowing of doom in the failure of the people 
to adjust to Nature* who is impersonal if harsh* is beautfiully 
illustrated in the passage on 5 9 -*60 in which the team moves through 
the Northern springtime unaware of the burgeoning life around 
them. The students should see that this is the first time that Buck 
has not been in harmony with his envircmment* and that the cause is 
human in origin. This deadly disharmony is summarized with 
the description of the team staggering through the av^akening country 
“like wayfarers to death. At the last moment* Buck is saved by 
John Thomtcn* and the rest truly turn out to be wayfarers to 
death. Thit provides a good chance to point out uses of imagery 
and irony. 



VI. For the Love of a Man 



In this chapter the direction of the novel shifts again* and 
we have a stea^ rise from this point to the end of the book. In 
discussions* simple diagrams can help fix patterns in the stu- 
dents' minds. The following are suggested as possible graphs of 
various aspects of the book which might be helpfhl. The shift in 
Buck's fortunes could be represented something like this: 

Head of 




Anything to get in their mindis th€> idea of ascending and descending 
action. A graph of the basic journey narrative on which the* book 
is structured might look something like this* in which the physical 
journey parallels and supports the thematic journey of Buck's 
reversion to wildness: 



/ 



California -Seattie-Dawson 




Back and forth 
getting nowhere 



Journey into wilderness. 
^ 



Thornton is presented as a contrast to Buck's previous 
masters* and it is for this reason* among others* that his 
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relationship with Thornton is dealt with at such length. Under Thorn- 
ton« and with love as the motivating force« he achieves new heights. 
The incidents Uondon selects have a purpose^ in the same way the 
previous incidents did. The students should see that Buck saves 
Thornton’s life as Thornton saved his; that he attacks a man to 
protect Thornton just as 'T'hornton had att^fcked a man to protect him; 
and that for love of Thornton he achieves an impossible job of sled 
pulling, which is more impressive and described at greater length 
than his previous success along this line. 

At the same time London makes it clear that the process of 
Buck’s reversion i3 uninterrupted. He makes the point <65} that 
"the strain of th^rimitive remained strong and active. " He re- 
peats (65) that Buck continues to live under the more savage 
code of club and fang, and that his love for Thozuton is an ex- 
ception. On page 66 London puts the conflict between the call of 
the wild and Buck’s love for Thornton in explicit terms, in this 
way foreshadowing the manner in which the final and culminating 
chapter will be structured: Buck’s increasingly long excursions 
into the wilderness and his return to the fireside under the urging 
of his love for Thornton. 



VII. The Sounding of theCall 

The students should note in this chapter how London builds 
his final section. The trip into the wilderness in search of 
gold repeats in tangible terms Buck’s journey back to the primi- 
tive life. As the clairhs of civilization become more tenuous, 
the journey that is the narrative backbone of the chapter goes deeper 
and deeper into the wild. Thornton thus becomes isolated in 
the wilderness as the only hold on Buck, and the dog’s fin 1 
transition to savagery is easily achieved once Thornton dies. The 
finding ofihe gold is achieved rather soon in the chapter, a de- 
vice by w/hich the group stops traveling and Buck is given the 
leisure to respond to the call. The rest of the chapter is built 
on a series of incidents in which Buck responds more and more to 
the appeal of the wilderness, staying away longer and longer from 
the camp. The students should be aware of tMs progression. 
are first told (77) that he leaves camp periodically. He next 
spends part of a night and a day with the wolf (78-9). We are th^V 
told that he spends several days at a time away from camp <79"$0). 
In the last of the series he stays away for the most part of the week, 
hunting and killing the moose C82-84). The moose is a neat ' 
de^/ice of London's. (The students might be asked what purpo^ the 
moose serves, to see if any of them note that it is the travelirig 
herd of moose that not only get Buck out of camp, but also is/ 
responsible for the presence in the area of both the Indians and the 
wolves. ) It is after this that he returns to find the camp raided 
by Indians and Thornton dead. The raid and Thornton's death 
take place off-stage, for the entire focus of this chapter is on 
Buck’s development, a.ad to shift the scene from him to sudh 




a dramatic scene as the raid would be destructive of the effect 
of the chapter and the novel. In a flurry of action £ucl): routs the 
Indians, fights and is accepted by the wolf pack, and the story 
ends with Buck having become completely absorbed into his new 
environment, the head of the wolves. The journey is complete. 



STUDY QUESTIONS— SUGGESTED ANSWERS 
(See Student Version for questions) 

Note: The study questions at the end of each chapter 
are designed to help the student understand the story and to 
serve as take-off poixits for class discussion. The questions 
are suggestive merely; they do not, nor are they intended to, 
exhaust all the possibilities of each chapter. Nor are they 
supposed to be susceptible df a one -word fizial answer; a novel is 
not a math problem. 

The suggested answers below are numbered to corres- 
pond with the questions in the Student Version, They are intended 
to indicate the area within which discussions of the problems 
raised by the questions might be fruitful. Wherever possible, the 
students should be encouraged to reach their own answers, rather 
than being told. 

Before beginning the detailed stucty of the novel, it 
mi^ be well for the teacher to go throught the students* In- 
troduction with them. It suggests methods cf approach and 
discusses concepts with which they will undoubtedly need 
some help, especially those to whom this curriculum is new. 



Chapter 1 

1. The point of view in the book is omniscient, with 
London concentrating primarily, but not exclusively, on ]^ck* s 
frame of mind. The students should observe that he frequently 
steps out of this position to address the reader in his own voice. 

2. The students should see that an animal in a realistic 
narrative cannot abstract from his experiences a verbal sum- 
mary of what he has learned or what he intends to do, London's 
solution is to describe the experience in terms of action, and 
then to step back and do Buck^s abstracting for him. He also 
generalizes from the action in direct addresses to the reader. The 
omniscient narrator stance further permits him to report con- 
versations and occurrences that, were the dog. himself to see 
them or understand them, would destroy the illusion of doggy 
reality. 

3. This point can be devdcped in some detail. The 
students should see the operation in this chapter of narrative 



and abstraction. They should note how quickly Buck is trans- 
ferred from California to the North, where the action is to 
take place, and how incident is subordinated to theme, especially 
in the episode of the man in the red sweater. 

4, The students should note the economy of the intro- 
duction of the sled drivers, of the dogs Spitz, Ctoly, and Dave. 

Thev mav that Mami ol 

^ ^ - — vryAAVti. XXUUW& 

charactors, are not necessary. Perhaps they are not, but 
it should be pointed out that Buck can hardly get himself up 
North, 



Chaister ix 

1. A pur^y teehmcal question, for those interested in 
technical questions, but of i^ue to all budding wj^iters of com- 
positions. They should see that parags^aph one serves as summary 
and transition, 

2. See if s^jr student can evolve a hypothesis for himself 
that covers the choice. If not, ask such leading questions as 

What aspect of his new existence does each incident illustrate?” 

If possible, they should be brought Inductively to see that London 
is covering three di£^erent levels d the new environment; man, 
animals, nature. 

3. London is dealing with the dual aspect of experience 
with which this curriculum is concerned. ^ck*s changes take 
place on both the physical and the moral or spiritual level. 

They should see that the subject of the book is both levels, 

4. The students should see that London is in favor of this 
stripping away of civilization; that civilized morality is a luxury, 
and a function of a softer society. He seems to apply this 
universally, to both man and beast. 

5. Nature to London is clearly a blind, impersonal, force- 
hard and demanding, but not necessarily actively malignant. The 
class might want to read "To Build a Kire” to see this same 
viewpoint operating. 



Chapter III 

1. The students should note that as Buck's period of 
initiation ends, he moves from a passive to an active role. 

2, The fight with Spitz is clearly the major incident 
here. It comes at the end of the chaj^er after several other 
incidents and after several interruptions which heighten sus- 
pense. This is good construction; it keeps us reading. 
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sizould see that eaipli Jncixle^^ thou^ 

pom^M in itself^ enta^s sasoter fanet of to cotOiot with Spzts» 
end h^i^e e^eaiythiz^ ia eubc»rdinnted to and leads up to the big 
Shmr them tlSt I^Uy^s going mad, 

end that the biting Spitz’ for^eghas been assticipated 

by Joe’s of the husl^, 

/ 

4. The sled is from Dawson to sad back again. 

7.1iis begins the see-saw motion of the journey in the centx^ 
chapters of the book* 



Chapter IV 

1. Three cheers for the Millennium, in which Art and 
^ Science are no longer in conflict ! 

2. Buck has not completed his. joum^ back to complete 
identification with nature. He is still subject to the whim of 
man who, as we see in the next chapter, may drag him down to 
death through his own foUyc 

3. Buck’s reversal takes place right after the peak of 
his victory as symbolized by the record run. He has nowhere 
else to go as a sled dog; it’s a dead end. Tto fact of false 
victory is emphasized by to sudden reversal of fortune. ’ 

4. The man in the fire symbolizes Buck’s reversion to a mare 
primitive existence. Students well see the difference be- 
tween this fire and the fire in his home where he sees nothing. 

He’s xnaking progress. 

5. The team is on the way into Dawson and back out again. 
More back and forth. 



Chapter V 

1. As Buck’s nmster^^ get^ worse, so docs his lot. There 
is a steady decline in to <l^ity of his masters that the students 
should observe. Buck wm never be free or safe or assimilated 
until he is divorced from human control. Thp indents nmy not 
be able to see all this, especially with ^IhorvAon, 

2. London clearly has better things in mind for Buck, 
or else Buck would not suffer the decline in fortunes that he 
does, being leader of the dog team. 

r 

3. The stiAdents should see that narrative structure supports 
point of view, ais they see the connection between the i^er- 
minable series of journeys back and forth and Buck’s reaching his 
lowest point ixi the story. Buck is not yet his own master. 
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4. London^ s poist is obvious kere« Buck« undo? the 
dominance of human masters, is not ever going to be completely 
successful* • 1*00 much outside control over hia destiny is es- 
ercised people<»«both for good and evil, though the students 
probably won’t be able to grasp ail that* 

5* By focusing on Hal«Mercedes»Cbarles in this ^lapter, 
London strengthens his theme that Buck is too much dependent 
on external forces for the satisfactory working cut of his desti^. 
Further, the equation of man and beast as adaptive organisms Is 
streng&ened: fools or weaklings, animal and human, who can't 
adapt, perish* 



Chapter VI 

1* The pattern is more comply and not as tidy as previmzs 
ones, as the novel gets more comjdex in this section* The in- 
trusion of love thoroughly complicates what up until now has been 
a quite simple ^eme* llie love for Thozixton complicates Buck’s 
relationships and his progress towards the wild state. But still, 
the students should see that there is some orgainzing principle* 
Buck has not attacked a man since cliapter I, axKi here he does 
for love what he had learned never to do. He saves Thornton from 
death in the way that Thornton had saved him, and his feat with 
the sled indicates complete recovery and even more prowess 
than the record run uni^r previous drivers. A labor of love. 

2 * London points up this conflict, and makes the point 
that Thornton is an exception. Perceptive students will realize 
that from this time on somewhere or somehow London must dispose 
of Thornton, li Milton will hold still for it, ue could say that 
love is the last infirmity of savage beast. 



Chapter vn 



1* Instead of the deadly back and forth of the middle chapters, 
the trip into the wilderness supports on the ntirrative lev^ 

Buck's reversion to the wild, and makes it easier to dispose 
of his last to humanity, Thornton* 

2* The finding of the gold gives the trip a chance to stop, 
while Buck can keep on going. 

3* Buck stays out longer and does more, and the hairy 
man in the dr e becomes more real. This method has been 
prepared for in the previous chapter* The bonds that hold him 
become progressively more tenuous, until only his love for 
Thornton brings him back* When that snaps, he is ready, 

4^ They serve as the method of elimination of Thornton. 
Buck's last contact with man is as a natural enemy, thus showlc^ 
his complete reversion. The students might wish to discuss 



wl^r kiUs off a* "good guy, " why he ddesi^t |ust have 

Thmiton dioa^ear, or have Buck jturt fode away. 

5.. This should be obvious to a good dass. The foeuB 
o? interest would foe diifted and heace the affect destroy ed if we 
sawtheraid^ Weareaot r^dly coaceniedwithTboridoainthis 
daipter; we are coacemed with Buck. 
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Introduction 

The problem of selecting a novel for presentation at the eighi:h^*ads 
level is a difficult one . There are v ery few novels that ^fithstaad 
what is essentially the mature critical scrutiny' advocated by this 
curriculum and at the same timt) be sufficiently simple in theme^ struc- 

^ ^ «• * nmmm ■! i 
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proLlem is fu rther complicated in finding such a novel for lower track 
students. After considemble search and discussion we have selected 
The PearL Among other titles considered were Captains Courageous , 

The Wave, Shane , The Year ling , and *fhe Old Man and fiae Sea. But 
various considerations, such as availability in paperback form, leng^ 
of the work, difficulty of vocabulary, and relative literary merit, led 
to the selection of the Steinbeck story. 

It is shorter than the Call o f the Mid, the novel selected for the 
upper track, and it far simpler in vocabulary. But it is deceptively ' 
simple, for some of Steinbeck's ideas are perhaps beyond the reach 
of lower ability eighth graders. I^wever, it is possible to extend a 
discussion of the techniques and implications of the story as far as 
the tocher might wish to carry it within the limits of her students' 
ability. Thus it seems to fulfill the rather esacting reqtiirements 
for a novel to be presented at this stage in tibe curriculum to lower 
track students. It is short, simple to read, and has a fable of suffi** 
dent strength and excitement to hold the interest of students; yet at 
the same time it deals with significant concepts, lends itself to the 
sort of analysis presented by this curriculum, and is a work of some 
literary merit by an author of recognised rank. 

John Steinbeck (19 02 • ) is probably the best knowr living American 
writer, since the recent deaths of Ernest 9&mingway and WLlUam 
Faulkner. Winner of the Nobel Prise for literature, he is the author 
of such landmarks in American literature as Grapes of Wrath and East 
of Eden , as well as many lesser known but excellent works such as 
Tortilla Elat.^ The locale of most of his stories is the Shlinas Valley 
of California, or Monterey, or as in The Pearl , Lower California, 

His work is highly erratic, ranging from novels and stories of great 
power to such stuff as Sweet Thursday and The Moon is Down , which 
^re Little better than trash. Steinbeck can slosh ov er into sentimentality 
ox outlook and mushiness of writing with greet ease, a tendency common 
to those who try to write simply and with compassion, of the downtrodden 
and the misfits. 

^ ^®^yl he avo ids this pitfall. The language is simple without 

being too childish; dxe nsxrative is straightforward but strong enough to 
support the w eight of meaning u^ich is attached; and the charac terization 






of the protagonist at least, is uot so one sided that we refuse acceptance. 

There are many possible approaches to the novel. Some critics 
see in The Pearl a variation of the biblical parable of the Pearl of 
Great Price (I/Iatthew, Xin:46), in which case the novel can be seen as 
a savage reje ction by Steinbeck of traditional Christian values, or as a 
parable in which too great a price is paid for the pearl of knowledge of 
the trne nature of tlie world. Others see it as a novel ess entially of 
social protest, in which the underprivileged are denied their fair chance 
for material pro sperity by tne entrenched exploiters— religion, business, 
and society. A third view sees the book as developing the basic them e that 
wealth cannot buy happiness. All of these aspects, and more, can be 
found in the novelf of course^ and it is up to the individual teacher of the 
individual cla ss to determine how and in what depth the story should be 
pret^ented. Undoubtedly discussions of allegory and symbolism will be 
too advanced if pursued in depth, and if the students can see that the novel 
contains more significance than the narrative line, and see some of the 
symbolic significan ce of the parable form, the study of the story will 
have achieved at least its minimal piarpose. Without going into the 
probelm of whether Kino is the allegorical representation of Everyman, 
for instance, the students should begin to see that it is possible to abstract 
some univef sal significance from the particular story. In the same way, 
they need not imder stand the biblical significance of the pearl or see it 
as a symbol of religious experience, in order to understand its importance. 

It is felt that discussion of the novel will be more valuable to the 
students if they hav e read it in its entirety. Consequently we suggest that 
they be given the book to read a week or two before class discussion 
begins. As the class takes up the novel, they can re-read it with closer 
attention and with the study questions in mind. 

Before dealing with the story itself, the stud^ts might well profit 
from a discussion of the introductory one and one-half paragraphs. Here 
Steinbeck introduces the names and relationships of his chief characters, 
as well as the occupation of Kino. Kino is a pearl diver in the Gulf of 
Mexico, He is of the original Indian stock, conquered by the Spaniards 
and oppressed ever since. The old language and old magic that Steinbeck 
mentions are of course the native Indian language and religion, as opposed 
to Spanish and Catholicism. It should not be necessary to go into a 
detailed discussion of the political or ethnic history of Mexico, but most 
idents feel mo re sec\ir e when what they are studying is located for diem 
m time and spac e, 

Steinbeck in these introductory lines justices the simjdicity of 
characterization on the grounds the "tales that are in people's hearts" 
are usually black and white- -the good guys and the bad guys. Depending 
on the level of the class, th?s idea could be discussed proHtably, leading 
as it does into a discussion of the parable, Steinbeck's statement that the 




story is a parable should be noted* and his statement that many meanings 
can be taken from it should be pointed out to the students > in this way 
laying the ground for the introduction of the various themes mth which 
the book deals. 

E3q>lication 



I. Part One is divided into thyee sections, each merging into the 
other: the introduction of Kino, Juana, and the baby; the incident of the 
scorpion; and the experience with the doctor. The students should see 
that though the family dwells in poverty in a brush hut they are nonetheless 
content. Kino*s happiness is symbolized by the Song of the Family, Just 
as the other songs in the chapter symbolise danger to the family. The 
incident of ^e scorpion's stinging of the baby represents the intrusion of 
what mi^t be called "nattaral evil" into the family harmony. The insect 
represents natural calamity, like flood or earthquake; it is not necessarily 
malicious. Kino's reaction is on the same natural level: he destroys the 
threat by striking it with his fist although he cannot undo the evil that 
has been done (?)• At the end of the chapter he is unable to destroy the 
evil symbolized by the doctor, and huirts his fist in the attem pt. 

The d vision to visit the doctor introduces one of the themes in the 
book, the oppression of the downtrodden. The students will probably 
develop a healthy hate for the d,jctor« They should see that he represents 
another sort of evil, conscious and vdllfull— man's inhumanity to man. 

He regards the Indians as animals, as we are told (12), and later refers 
to treating the Indians as the work of a "veterinary" (14). The town, 
with its "harsh outer walls and cool inner gardens'* (10) and the Cutting 
of the gate in Kino's face are symbolic of the social injustice Steinbeck is 
portraying. The combination of rage and fear that Kino feels tov^ffd the 
doctor vjho is a representative of the arrogant, dominant race is well 
pnt by the author (12). On being refused treatment for his baby by the 
doctor, Kiiio in anger -and frustration strilces the gate wMch has been 
closed in his fac e (15-16)« In his helpless protest, he injures his hand. 

The students should perceive the futility of both Kino's attack on the 
scorpion and his attack on the gate. In one he is the helpless pawn of fate, 
and in the other he is the helpless victim of an unfeeling social system. 

It would pro bably be a good idea to spend considerable time on a 
discussion of this first chapter. The students should be brought to see 
that the subject is the story of Kino and his family vhile at die same time 
it is a study of the abstractions of evil and injustiec--that wve have, in 
other words, a combinatiun of the concrete and abstract, things and ideas, 
that has been found in other works in the curriculum. They should 
perceive that the form of the book is a series of incidents, in the vocabulary 
of the curriculum a storied form. They should see that the author selects 
his incidents with an eye to developing his subject«-that though die inci- 
dents of the scorpion and the visit to the doctor grow naturally enou^ out 
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of the situation* they are nonetheless selected as a means of introducing 
themes with which the novel is concerned. They should see that the 
point of view is omniscient,, but that Steinbeck concentrates on KLio*s 
reactions primarily. They should see further that the author solicits 
our antipathy towards, tlie doctor by various devices of description and 
dialogue. 

* 

A littl A jrtva tlsis v/ill psy divi-dsucis 

later on. If the students can be brought to see that subject grows out 
of form* that narrative incident can esdst both for the sak-^ of the story 
line and also have symbolic value* and that an author can solicit from 
the reader a point of view towards his narrative* the remaining chapters 
will be much more fruitful of discussion and inter pretatiom 

n. Part Two deals with Kino*s finding of the Pearl of the World. 
Again* depending on the rophistication of the class* the teacher can deal 
at his discretion with the significance of tihe "many mirages'*, the difficulty 
of distinguishing between appearance and reality in the "Oilf of uncertain 
li^t" that Steinbeck emphasizes in this chapter. This ties in with the 
finding of the pearl: although it has great value it turns out to buy nothing 
but misery for the finder. Hence it too is ultimately an illusion. The 
students should see that the pearl is not evil of itself. Steinbeck tells 
how pearls are formed (21) by purely accidental means* and the students 
should i,ee that it has only that value which men attach to it; to the oyster 
it is an irritant. 

From the techidcal aspect* the students should see how Steinbeck in 
emphasizing the irnportance of the canco to Kino sets up the enormity 
of the canoe’s destruction, which comes in a later chapter. 

At the end of the chapter, things are at their highest point. The baby 
is well* and Kino has found the largest pearl in the world. This curing of 
the baby release s the pearl to be used in any way Kino wishes* for other- 
wise he would have had to spend it to heal the chil<l> But now* with the 
child well and with a v^uable jewel* the ^*oad to happiness and prosperity 
lies open. This is the high point in the fortunes of the family; from 
on everything goes downhill. Sisnple graphs of the structure of a Btory 
can help students perceive the story as a whole. It might be of value to 
graph the action of the story during discussion periods. Such a graph of 
this story might go something like this: 










in. Part Three can best be dealt with in four secilons. The first 
is the effect of the finding of the pearl on other people. The students 
should see tiiat Steinbeck is making a scathing commentary on hvman 
nature. With the e reception of his brother Juan Tomas, no one tlbinks of 
Kino*s good fortune; they all become avaricious. The priest, the shop- 
keepers, the doctor, the beggars, the pearl buyers, all concentrate on 
the pearl. By his finding of something of value. Kino becomes an enemy, 
or at l^ast an obstacle, as Steinbeck makes escplicit (29-30). The false- 
competition among the pearl buyers should be made cleaT. They repre- 
sent the system to vhidi the proposed education of Coyotito is a tlireat. 

The second section deals with Kino’s plans for the pearl. Jusin Tomas 
asks the key question (31): "What will you do now that you have become a 
rich man?** Kino’s horizons keep eicpanding during his answer, until at 
last he becomes dangerous to the system. The students should see the 
progression of his ambitions, all perfectly legitimate, marriage in the 
church (now \that he can pay!), clothes, a rifle,until he finally concen- 
t: ates his am.bition in the education of his son. This is a radical idea, 
as the neighbors all realize (33-34), and they prepare themselves to 
accept either result of this wildness. Incidentally, throughout the book 
the neighbors fill somewhat the role of Greek chorus, commenting on the 
action and supplying a response to each situation. The students should be 
made aware of the role of the neighbors, bodi in this technical aspect of 
the book’s construction and also as representing the masses, sw&yed by 
the wind, with no opinions of their ovm, ready to accept any idea, prepared 
to moralize either way no matter what happens* It is Kino's detex^mina- 
tion to stop being a sheep, like his neighbors, that really destroys, him *. 

One of Steinbeck’s themes is that man has no individual identity, and 
cannot exist as a single human person. Throughout the book, the teacher 
should point out the function of the neighbors* They are always around, 
always observing everything, and never doing any^iing# They are 
conspicuously absent v/hen Kino is in trouble. 

The third section deals with the visits of ttie priest and the doctor to 
I no’s hut. The priest is the first to visit (35-36). Beligion is always 
a sticky problem to deal with in class, especially vdth younger children, 
so the teacher can handle this theme at his own discretion* Kortunately, 
Steinbeck is quite moderate in his treatment of the clergy. Though the 
song of evil enters with the priest (35) it is not loudj the priest regards 
the people as children (35) not as creatures to be suppressed and e 3 q>loited 
although he fails to do anything to help them. The priest is clearly not 
malignant, as is, say, the doctor. His faults, and hence symbolically 
the faults of established religion, are faults of omission rather than 
commission. 



o 



The visit of the doctor is different. The students should see thet the 
doctor plays on ICino’s ignorance and fear to make the baby sick (38-41) 
so that he can later pretend to have effected a cure (43-45). They should 
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Itzrthes* see that the purpose of his visit is to determine the hiding place 
of the pearl, and that the first attack on Kino is at his instigatione 

♦ Th'.e attempt to steal the pearl is Jhe fourth section of this chapter 
(47-51)# This is the fi**st overt attack on Kino, and is the jiatural 
culmination of all that has gone before, Steinbeck comidicates his theme 
by emphasizing the effect that all this has on Kino, The students should 
be brouj^t to see that in teims of the vocabulary of this curriculum 
form a nd subject are inextricable. The writer selects incidents to 
narrate and aspects of a situatifon to emphasize, and it is on the basis of 
his selection that the story is structured and the subject becomes clear. 

On pages 37 and 47 we see the change come over Kino, as he hardens 
himself to meet the attack that he knows will come. His happiness and 
ingenuousness ns's dectroyed as he realizes that he must distrust 
“everyone’* (47), the peace and privacy of his home are invaded as a 
result of his finding the pearl, and by the end of the chapter he has become 
embroiled in the savagery and blood- shed that the pearl has inspired. 

IV, Chapter Four is in many ways the crucial section of the story. 
Themes are explicitly stated, and literal and symbolic action merge. 

It deals with the attem pt to sell the pearl to the buyer s of the town. If 
students are aware of the true set-up among the pearl buyers, they 
’■/ill enjoy the dr ama of the scene that Steinbeck creates. They should 
further understand that on a deeper level the pe^rl buyers symbolize 
the v/hole society that is allied in a conspiracy of exploitation of ICino and 
his people. When Kino defies the pearl buyers and threatens to go to the 
capital to see his pearly his threat is really to the whole system, and he 
must be destroyed, for his success would mean an end to the exploitation 
of his people. This them e is made explicit in a key passage in the book, 
pages 69-71. We are told that “Kino had lost his old world and must 
clamber on to a new one“ (69). He has committed himself to a course of 
action from v/hich he cannot draw back, and this course of action 
threatens the wh/>le structure of society. lie has refused to stay put in 
his place as defined in the priest's sermon (59-60), The students should 
observe the careful structuring of this chapter, with the priest's sermon 
setting up the system. Kino's defiance of the pearl buyers challenging 
that system, and then the summary scene of conversation between the 
two brothers. His brother says (70), “You have defied not the pearl 
buyers, but the whole structure, the \^hole way of life, and I am afraid 
for you, *' Kino has moved quite a way in understanding and perception 
from the beginning of- tie book, and sees exactly what the issues are, 
as his statement (70-71) makes clear: “Some deep outrage is here. My 
son must have a chance. That is what they are strildng at. “ 

The chapter ends with another attack on Kino, and an attempt to 
steal his pearl. After this Juana wants to throw the pearl back, claiming 
that it is evil. Kino refuses, saying “I am a man. " Steinbeck is here 
d€»aling v/ith imponderables that the students mi§^t well v/ish to discuss. 



Is Juana right that the pearl is evil, or is the pearl neutral and people 
evil? Is Kino's decision to keep trying bravery or bravado? V/hat does 
a man have if he doesn't have pride? But Kino's pride in being a n?a.n 
destroys him- -is pride good or bad? How many kinds of pride are there? 

V, Part Five deals with the isolation of Kino and his family from all 
they have known , and the destruction of everything they possess. Up 

1^.1 s "U«# 
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which he can at least find food and shelter > In this section these are 
destroyed. The students sho;iI.d be av^re of this stripping away of all 
Kino's possessions, a process which leaves him alone and hunted, with 
no refuge but flight. 

Farther, he Idlls a man. Althou^ it is in self-defense, nonetheless 
it places him in great danger, for it gives his enemies an opportunity to 
pursue him with a reason. It also shows the gradual process of anta- 
gonism between Kino as^d society, a process that will be continued in the 
next chapter when he kills again, this time in rage. 

In the beginning of the chapter Juana tries to dirow away the pearl. 
Later on, when she finds it in the path, sue returns it instead of 
throwing it away. The students might discuss her motives for both 
actions. Her conviction that the pearl is evil causes her to disobey her 
husband, but once defeated in her purpose, she accepts defeat and 
acquiesces. Het motivation is discussed to some extent on page 77. 

Then when she s ess the dead man she realises (78-79) that th^s i>ast is 
gone forever, and it is she who revives Kino and urges immediate 
departure, \7ith the destruction of the canoe and the burning of the house, 
combined with the Idllmg of Kino's assailant, they have no other course 
but to run av/ay. 

VI. The story of the flight and defeat of Kino is exciting as a pure 
narrative cf a chase, and ii the students have been reading the story 
alertly they will have no trciMe seeing in it also the inevitable defeat of 
the individual when society, as symbolized by the trackers, sets out to 
destroy the individual. From the structural stan<^oint, they should see 
that this section is rich in ironies which contribute to the theme. They 
should notice that Kino gets his rifle, though not quite in the way that he 
had intended. They should further see that the child, on whom Kino had 
built his hepe s and whom he wanted to educate so as to free his people 
from the bonds of ignorance, is killed. This signalises the total defeat 
of Kino. 

It is hoped that the students v/iU be able to perceive the underlying 
irony of the whole tale. Kino himself, with the best ^notivos in the 
world, suffers a loss of innocence. The price he has to pay for his 
knowledge is ter rible. The only true innocent in the stvory, the child, is 
destroyed, a heljdess victim of his father' a hopes for him • The pearl 
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goes back v^ere it cai^e from, being neither good nor evil but merely 
the catalyst which has precipitated tragedy and death, arid remaining 
itself as lovely as It ever was. 

In summary discussions the teacher should deal witli the novel in 
terms of the vocabulary of the curricialum, discussing such things as 
subject, form, and point of view. The students should be brought to ses 
that the story is dealing with ideas as well as things, in other words that 
the subject is more than mere narrative. They might try to work out 
for themselves a definition of a novel. It is of course a storied form, 
and they should see that such a form is different from the non-stopied 
works with which they have been dealitAg. Perhaps E. M. Forster’s 
definition, that a novel is *»a series of (Events connected by causality” 
nught be a good one with v^iich to work. If they can see that the series 
of e'^^nts connec ted by causality, i. e. . the narrative, is the base from 
which the subject grows, they should then begin to see that subject and 
form are in e ssenc e the same thing, that the way a Oiing is said is part 
o v^t is being said. Discussion of point of view can grow from this, 
as »ey are brought to se e that the author governs our reaction: s by the 
incidents he selects and the way he presents them, and ^t in this 

co^ection de scription, connotation, and imagery can be of gre..t help 
to the author. 

Study Questions 

Since these questions, which will form the basis for discussion, 
are aimed at lower track students, xnany will refer them to the text 
to ^search out detail. It is to be hoped that discussion under your 
giddanee will lead them to dr?.w generalizatioiAS about this work, and 

general* Cuestions marked v/ith an asterisk are more 
'Ufficult,and you may want to omit them with very slow students. 

h Notice the descriptive details at the beginning of the story. Why 
do you think the author chose thest^ things to talk about? What kind of 
mood and setting is he establishing? Find other details in the first 
chapter &at contribute to this background. — This question is aimed at 
getting the students to understand the poverty of Kino and his people, and 
the social injustice under Spanish rule (12) which they have suffered for 
generations. But, in spite of this poverty and oppression. Kino and his 
family live in narm oay and contentment. (2) »*lt v/as very good. »* 

^ ^l^o'igkout the story, Steinbeck has brought in repeatedly the 

people. V/hat effect doss this have on the reader? 

added? (p. 2) When did the song 
of first come into the story? Find other {daces where the song is 
mentioned. V/hen is it good? When is it evil? V/hy do you think the 
author uses this device? - This is an old Mexican folk tale, md the 
device of the repeated song helps reinforce the setting of a primitive 




people had been free and happy until their virtaal en . lavement by tiie 
Spaniards. No nev/ son^s were eddcu after that, but the old tr^'iditions 
were strong, and the life of the girc .vp lived on in each individual. In fact, 
only in relation to the group did the h. dividual exist at all. Establishing 
this luiowlsdge in the reader now hai^tens the drama of Kino's later 
destruction. It was his attempt to live as an individual, apart from the 
group, that destroyed him. 

3. When G oyotito is bitten by the scorpion, when F.ino and Juana 
take him to the doctor, when Kino finds the pf^arl, and when he goes to 
town to sell the pearl, the neighbors stand around and watch and make 
comments on what is happening. VHiy do you think Steinbeck put them 
into the story ? Steinbeck has t arrowed a device from old Greek 
drama«>*the chorus "■'•pad a discussion of this primitive theater, closely 
bound up with the religious rites and traditions of an ancient civilisation 
will help theri to see how the stylized treatment of the story, with the 
chor% 2 S setting the mood, highli^ts both the fable quality of the story, 
and its primitive antiquity. At the same time, it helps create suspense. 

The nei^bors fill the role of the Greek chorus as commentators upon 
the action. They heighten the effect of Kino as an individual opposing the 
group, and dramatjze the aloneness of the individual soul when he chooses 
to go his own way. They remain apart from the action, curious but 
detached spectators, as impassive as Fate. 

4. YHiat kind of person is Kino? Find a physical description. Is 
it very detailed? How does Kino become more real to you as the story 
progresses? Find details about Juana. What Idnd of person is ^e? 

Does she understand Kino? Does Kino appreciate her? Find S3ra.mplc8 
in the text to illustrate your answers. •• The students will probably 
realize that Kino and Juana arc idealized types rather than real individuals, 
although bodi show enough human reactions to maks acceptable to 
the reader. They are simple people, little given conver/ation (5)^ 
happy together (2), Juana is the practical one who takes actirv^ promp'^Ty 

in a crisis (7, 79) t and Kino draws sfrength her (S, 66, !07). She 
understands Kino, and accepts him (V?>. 

5. YHio is the teller of the story? In its technical sense, vhat is 
the point of view of the book? Is Steinbeck making any comment of his 
ovm throu^i this story? Y/hat do you thini: he is saying? — Although the 
story is told in the third person by an omniscient observer, most students 
v/ill feel the presence of Steinbeck himself in the story. They will 
readily feel the social protest against injustice. If they do not understand 
the conniving of the pearl merchants, it should be discusses, and other 
v/ays in which the Spenish rulers have kept Ivino*i5 peopl# in grinding 
poverty. The author's scathing commentary on man's greed and grasping 
selfishness v/hich irsakes Kino every man's ©nsmy whenihe discovers the 
pearl (27-30) will not be too difficult for most students. A fev/ mig^it 
comment on the futility of man's struggle as an individual, both agiinst 



organized society and against a hostile universe, v.hich Steinbeck seems 
to be protesting. 

6. THiy do you think so much stress is placed ontthe importance of 
the canoe to Tino in the opening chapter? -« X^ater, vdien the canoe is 
destroyed, die a uthor wa nts to be sure we realize the enormity of the 
loss to Kino. 

Chapter 2 opens with a description of the mirages commonly 
occurring over the Gulf (18, 19* 25). Why do you thinic this theme is 
stressed by Steinbeck? How does it relate to the pearl? -- The pearl, 
like the mirage, is a natural phenomenon. The importance of both lies 
not in themselves, but in people's reactions to them. Steinbeck is 
bringing into question human values, and the doubts and uncertainties 
that accompany the acceptance of prevailing value systems. 

8. Compare the description of the pearl when Kino first found it 
(25) with the description of it when he finally threv/ it bach into the sea 
(117). Had the pearl really changed in appearance? How do you ex^ain 
this ? •» The change had really taken place in Kino. The pearl merely 
reflected his change in attitude from hopeful e:q>ectancy of good things to 
come, to bitter hatred of the evil that had come into his life with the 
finding of the pearl. 

9. Steinbeck toldliis story in chronological sequence, that is, he 
related each incident in the order in which it actually happened. Pick 
out the main events that happened in each chapter. See e:splication. 

10. Sometimes an author prepares his reader for events that will 
happen later in the story. This is called fore shadowing. See how many 
examples you can find of incidents that point to important happenings 
later on. For example, when Juana says of the pearl (50), 'Tt will 
destroy us all, even our son, " she is speaking of a possibility that 
actually h=*ppens later in the story. Find other examples. -- The students 
shotild be t.ble to find several examples of foreshadowing, e. g., p. 104: 
"The little pools were places of life because of the water, and places 
of Idlling because of the water, too. " p. 112: "He was too late, for as 
he rose from his crouch the silver edge of the moon slipped above the 
eastern horizon. " 

^11. At the bottom of page 3, the author describes the activity of some 
ants which "Kino v/atched with the detaclment of God. " Later, when 
Kino is running away, ants are again introduced into the story (92). 

This time Kino allows them to climb over his foot. V.^y do you think 
Steinbeck introduced these details? Some students may recognize that 
Steinbeck is saying something symbolically, but how deep a meaning they 
will read into it \dll vary with die experience and ability of the students. 
xh the first example, they may see "the big black ants with shiny bodies" 
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as representing the Spanish rulers, v/hile **the little dusty quick ants 
are the oppre seed Indians trapped by iiieir niore pov/erful enemy. But 
God or Fate is impersonal and uncaring— the injustice docs not move 
him. Later, when Kino intervenes by putting his foot in their path, 
his movement is £utile«'»they ignore him and crawl right over him. 

Protest is useless, tlie individual is powerless against the organized group. 

12. In common with most good r/r;Lters, Steinbeck uses words that 
convey special meanings, connotative words, images and symbols to 
create moods and e 2 q>ress ideas. For example, in the very beginning 
of the story when the author is describing the contentment of Lino within 
his family circle (3), Kino steps outside “and a goat came near and 
sniffed at him and stared v/ith its cold yellow eyes. “ In ancient mythology 
the goat v/as a symbol of mischief, so tM s incident may be regarded as 
symbolic of the harm that comes to Kilno when he steps outside the 
protective influence of his people, and defies the Spanish authorities. 

V/hat other symbols can you find in th,e story? -- All the students will 
probably see that the scorpion symbolizes evil, and many of them will 
recognize the chemical symbol ;S9*3())^’*The essence of pearl mixed 
with essence of men and a curious dark residue was precipitated. '* 

Others occur on p. 5--the flight of wild doves; p. 55--tIie mirage; 
p. 60- -the castle; p. 65- -the wolves and vultures; p. 82- -the dark ones; 
p. 92- -the ants; p. 115— the shadov/s. 

15. VThen Steinbeck is writing about the evil in the tovm stirred up 
by Kino's discovery of the pearl, he says (30), “the black distillate was 
like the scorpion, or lilve hunger in the sm^l of food, or like loneliness 
when love is withheld* The poison sacs of the town began to manufacture 
venom, and the town swelled and puffed with the pressure of it..“ V/hat 
kind of language is this? How does it increase the effectiveness of the 
story? V/hat odier examples can you find in the story ? -- A discussion 
of simile and metaphor would be profitable here, and how ^ey achieve 
vividness of expres sion with economy of words. There are numerous 
examples in The Pearl . A few are to be found on pages 15, 25, 71, 73, 

76, 100. 



14. V/hat kind of person is the doctor ? How did you form your 
opinion? Find churacter-revealing passages in the story? -- Help the 
students to see that the author uses several techniques to create an 
effective character. Let them find what other people say about the doctor 
111), what the doctor himself says (e. g. , 14), how he behaves (39)# how 
the author descr ibes him (13) , and what the a ^thor tells about him 

(e. g. I 46). The students should see that Steinbeck has used every device 
to ensure that they heartily dislilce the doctor. 

15. Is the priest a bad man? V/hy does “the music of evil“ sound 
when he enters, even though it is “faint and weak”? — The priest regards 
Kino and his people as childre«--not as animals, but he neglects them. 



He symbolizes the absence of good rather than positive evil. His arc 
the sine of omission. 

16. Read the description of the pearl dealer (61). YHiat sort of 
details make you suspect that he is a phony? •• The studet:s»s will be 
sure to recognize that his sympathetic moods ti^n on and off lil e a 
water faucet, and that his eyes remain cruel and steady while re^t 
of his face smiles. You will probably have to enpiaiu **legeifden.ain’* for 
them before they will see the significance of that detail. 

17. You have already discussed Kino’s character as it is revealed 
at the beginning of the story. At v/hat point do you notice the Hrst change 
la Kino ? In v/ha t other ways did he change? V/hat has happened to him 
by the end of the story? The first change in Kino is evident after the 
priest’s visit, when all the people have gone horn e. **The thin dog ^me 
to him and threshed itself in greeting like a v/ind -blown flag, and Kino 
looked down at it and didn’t see it. He had broken through tlie horizons 
into a cold and lonely outside. ” (37) Students will cite his attitude on 
Juana (76), his reaction to the trackers (9fi)» his deliberate lulling of 
tihe man he shot between the eyes (114), and the empty shell of a man 
who returned, defeated and afraid (116). 

#18. Just before he leaves his brother’s hut, Kino says, "This pearl 
has become my soul. If I give it up I shall lose my • soul* " (87.) At the 
end of the story, the author describes Kino as "a terrible machine" (113), 
and as he and Juana return to the town after Coyotito’s death, he says, 

"their leg ,3 moved a little jerldly, lilce well-made wooden dolls" (U6). 

Why did the author choos e these descriptions? Is the author suggesting 
that he lost his soul by keeping the pearl? This is an ejaimple of irony. 

Can you find any other examples of irony in the story? -- Most students 
will probably see the irony of Kino getting a irifle in the end, but not at 
yil l under the * circumstances he had imagined* There is also irony to ^ 
be seen in the innocent laugh of the baby causing the scorpion to bite 
(7), and the innocent cry of die baby causing the tracker to shoot him (113). 
They may appreciate the irony of the pictures in the doctor’s room being 
religious (14). There is ,’drony in the conversation about the pearl 
merchants (68), 

"But suppose they had arranged it before 

^•Xf that is so, then all of m have been cheate ^ i of our lives. " 

#19, As in ail good novels, there are elements of conflict in this 
story* Can you identify the major conflict? \/hat otJier conflicts are 
present? Does good or evil triumph? Does tbi^'tell youvahything about the 
author’s attitude ? — There are so many themes of conflict running 
ihrou^ the story, it is difficult to say which is the major one. As 
Steinbeck commented in his introduction "perhaps eve. yonc takes his own 
meaning from it and reads hie own life into it. " Some will see it as a 
conflict bet-^veen the individual and organized society. Others will read 
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into it a conflict be^voen liie do’%vntjpodden poor and the powerful rich. 
V/hichever way you look at it, the fact that evil seems to triumph would 
indicate that the author thinlcs the struggle futile. 

20. Some shor t stories are longer than this novel. Obviously 
something other than the length of the whole determines that it is a novel. 
How does tliis work differ from a short story? -• The short story con- 
centrates ujKjn a single incident, there is no charactex development, and 
every element of the story is focused to create a single impression upon 
the reader. 

The novel has more than one theme running through it. The plot 
progresses through many events in time, and the chief character undergoes 
a change as a re suit of these e:qperiences. The author builds up a problem 
that must be solved later, and the reader is kept curious about ^e out- 
come as the v/riter lures the reader on, sometimes quickly, sometimes 
slowly, until the choices made by the chief character lead the story on 
to a conclusion. 

21. In his introduction, Steinbeck says this story may be a parable. 

Do you think it is? Think back to the parables you read last year before 
you make a decision. If you think it is, what is its message? -- By 
definition, a par able is a story told to convey a deeper meaning. The 
difficulty is in the interpretation. The title calls to mind the Bible 
parable of the pearl of great price, but here the similarity ends, for 
Steinbeck's pearl brings no reward that makes it worth possessing. Again, 
the reader may detect a Garden of Eden theme. Kino and Juana lived in 
innocent harmony until the pearl brought evil into their lives. But the 
parallel breaks dov/n, because the pearl, unlike the apple, was not for- 
bidden. So we are left to Jo what the author suggests, to take ova own 
meaning from it and read our own lives into it. And perhaps this soul 
searching was v/liat Steinbeck intended, for he raises questions without 
answers, and problems without solutiox^s. Vfho can comprenend Evil? 

How can a single soul vnthstand its assaults and not be overcome? 

Suggestions for Composition 

1. The way people act in a crisis is sometimes surprising. V/hen 
the scorpion slid down the rope toward Coyotito in his cra<ile, Juana 
**rei eated an ancient magic to ^itard against sisch evil, and on top of that 
she muttered a Hail Mary. ** V/o might have e??pected her to cry hysteri- 
cally v/l*en the baby v/as stung by the creature. But she didn't. She 
was the calm, efficient, practical one who grabbed the baby and promptly 
sucked Ihe poison from tbe pvneture, while "Kino hoavered; he \jslb help- 
less, be was In the way. *' You nmy have had an opportunity to v/atch 
people faced with a su Jde n emergency, or you m ay have be^n far sd with 
one yourself. Describe the incident, and show how someone acted a? a 
result. 






2. In the opening paragraj^s oi Tho Pearl , Steinbeck uce@ a great 
many details to help the reader see the Idnd of place that Kino lives in. 
Read the first two paragraphs again paying special attention to the Idnd 
of things he mentions that suggest Kino’s background of povertyi the 
climate, and the location. Thinlc of details you could mention to malce a 
reader *'see” your street on a summer evening. Here are some 
suggestions: 

garden hoses swirling and hissing 
the smell of charcoal and barbecued meat 
boats on trailers pulling in drivev/ays 
the sound of portable radios 
people weeding their flowerbeds 

Add more details of your own that will suggest summer, and evening 
activities, then write a paragraph descrildng your street on a summer 
evening. 



S. After the doctor's visit to Coyotito’s baby, Steinbeck inserts a 
paragraph about the fishes in the estuary (p. 42). Read it again. T/hy 
do you think the author uses this detail here ? \7hat is the significance 
of the last sentence about die mice and the hav/ks 'Trite a paragraph 
eisqplaining what you think Steinbeck eiqpects us to understand after 
reading this passage. 
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Introduction 



Make believe, or the desire to imitate (one of the basic meanings 
of Aristotle's tricky word ''mimesis*'), is found in children the world 
over. By the same token, the rudiments of drama are to be found even 
among the most primitive peoples. From such crude efforts to dr^ma- 
ti.«e as may still be seen among the Eskimos and the tribes of the 
Ama2ion, the traditions of playmaking were passed down from generation 
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watil they became the highly complex art that drama is today« 

The origins of drama, as well as certain periods in its subsequent 
history during the last t^ee thousand years of Western Civilisation, are 
still debated by scholars. But Uiere is probably little doubt that drama 
and reli^on were closely linked during at least two periods. Dramatic 
ceremonies probably originated with the worship of ttie gods of vegetation. 
The celebration of the oncoming of the growing season, or of a good 
harvest; the natural cycle of birth, growth, dea^, .and r generation 
existing in nature; these are the natural coiirces for the development of 
ritual and dance fxOm which the. drama grew. 

It is from these early beginnings that the drama as a conscious - 
art form developed, culmi^ting m the work of the great Greek drama- 
tists. In the early religious history of Greece, all the people took part 
in the dramatic dsinces, but later a few outstanding actors were selected 
from the chorus to play the major roles. There were rar^y more than 
ithree principal actors, and usually only one character appeared at a 
time, the chorus supplying conversation and commentary. Acting 
became a noble profession among the Greeks, and was limited to men. 
Curiously enough, during the Elizabethan period &e limitation continued, 
although the profession lost its nobility. 

With the decline of the Roman empire, the output of dramatic 
literature and the acting of plays also declined. ViTilfli the Renaissance in 
Italy there was a revival of interest in drama, and an accompanying 
resurgence of dramatic theory, hlany of the classical jdays of Greece and 
Rome were revived, while an inborn love of music, dance, and spectacle 
kept alive interest in dramatic art, even during the long periods of 
political and religious struggles when no dramatic literature was pro- 
duced. 

V.nbien we come to outline the development cl the drama in England, 
we find again a close connection between religion and drama. Thou^ 
periodically challenged, the traditional view of the development of drama 
in England is that it was an outgrowth of the church services during the 
k((iddie Ages. In the Easter service, an angel at the tomb of Christ asks 
of Mary and Mary Magdalen, when they come to the tomb after the 
cruchdxion, "Quern quaeritis. . . ?** (V/hom do you seek* .. They 
answer his question. This simple episode contains all elements of 









drama: characters, plot, dialogue, setting* The natural love of 
people for drama resulted in the elaboration of this and other tropes, 
until eventually they were staged outside the churches in the courtyard* 

From this point the line can be traced through miracle and mystery 
plays of the 13th and 14th centuries (Everyman and The Second Shepherd* s 
Play are e^otmples), dirough the Tudor Interlude (such as Bale's King 
John ), into the early Tudor dramas (Ralph Roister Doister , Gammer 
Gurton's Needle) , and finally into the great period of English drama 
(Marlowe, Shake <?peare, Johson, to name Just three of a host of play* 
wrights)* The drama flourished vigoroiisly until the close of the theaters 
during the Puritan interregnum. V7ith the Restoration of Charles II 
dbrama came back. Its subsequent . history, from Restoration drami 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is as well known as its 
first-rate plays are few. In the late nineteenth and the^twentieih centuries 
with such names as Ibsen, Shaw, Chekhov, Pinero, O'Neill, Anouilh, 
Brecht, Williams, Miller, drama has seen something of a renaissance 
of its own. 

Drama, unlike other forr^is of literature, does not emst on the 
printed page; the comm\micaiion between author and audience takes place 
through the medium of an actor. (For the sake of simplicity we will 
ignore the closet drama, or the study of the play-as-poem that character- 
izes so much of Shakespearean criticism). V/illiam Shakespeare did more 
than other dramatist of his day to emphasize the art of acting, and his 
remarkable skill in characterization continues to influence the theater, 
even today. 

It was not until the ^ghteenth century that different theories, or 
deBnite systems, of acting began to appear. Denis Diderot ad\anced the 
theory of a drama of real life to oppose the conventional acting of the 
existing classical French drama. His advice to an actor was to watch 
himself during the performance, «i.nd listen to his voice and give only 
"recollections of his emotions. " Theodore Komisarjersky of the Moscow 
State and Imperial Theater disagreed with Diderot. He felt a better way 
to act was for the actor to concentrate on his inner self, or ' the images 
he had to create, allowing his imagination to control and direct his 
emotions and actions during the performance. 

Several new and distinct theories of acting have been developed 
during the twentieth century, especially by the repertory theaters in 
England and America. The best known theory developed after 1912 is the 
theory of naturalism advocated by Sta^iislavsky, ^he leading producer and 
directory of the Moscow Art Theater. His system was based on the 
principle that an actor could only be natural and sincere on the stage by 
reproducing emotions experienced at some time or other in his life. 
Clearly this type of acting destroys the form and rhythm created by the 
author of the ^ay, since the actor substitutes his own remembered. 
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intellectual states in place of those of the author* 

Another system, opposed to Stanslavsky’s ideas, was advocated by 
the symbolists, the formalists, and the expressionists. The actor does 
not try to create any definite characters, b\2t represents abstract ideas, 

CO iveyed through a formal style. 

Today's English-speaking commercial theater emphasize the fresh, 
the new, and the unexpected. The practical circumstance of the "long run” 
as an economic necessity has forced the actor to abandon any reliance 
on theories as a scientific basis for acting* He has been forced to ac<piire 
a techmcal concept of his performance ttiat will enable him to present 
the author's intention to the audience* The playwright is the motive force; 
the acting is the means of communication between au&or and audience* 

Drama as a Literary Form 

"In the broadest sense, a play is a complete and unified story of 
human life acted out on the stage in a series of motivated incidents so 
arranged as to excite Ihe greatest amount of interest and pleasure in the 
spectator by means of novelty, variety, contrast, suspense, surprise, 
climax, humor, and pathos. " This definition, given by Alfred Hennequia, 
covers the essential features of all modern plays* ^ 

very simple, or quite complex, but it ca^ be 
reduced to the foUovdng formula: The chief character (or characters) is 
trying to achieve some purpose, but he is opposed by another character 
(or characters) who tries to prevent him from carrying out his plans* 

After a series of incidents, in which :^rst one and then the other appears 
to be gaining the upper hand, the protagonist finally wins out and achieves 
his goal, iiv else he is defeated (and is usually killed)* 

Since the story treats of human life, the actions of men and women 
are portrayed by characters* The incidents of toe story must seem to 
grow out of the nature of the characters* At the same time, the incidents 
must react on the characters to produce toe result aimed at* In otoer 
words, toe characters must be suited to toe story* As in real life, no 
two individuals are alike, so in toe play, each character must be marked 
off from every other by real elements of character, not just tricks of 
dress, manner or speech. Each actor must be made to say and do exactly 
what is appropriate to his character, and the characters should be so 
selected and arranged that the prominent characteristics of each may 
be made more prominent by contrast vdth toe others* This device is 
known as using characters as foils. 



I fhiTArt of Haywriting (1899). p. 32. 




A complete story is one that has a beglxminfiy a middle* and 
an end, one that satisfies an audience; and the story must liave Unity# 

All the incidents of the story i;nust be made to cluster about a single 
central animating idew* If there are two series of incidents, they 
must be so woven together that at the end of the story it will be evident 
that one could not take |dace wi^out th<^ other# ^ 

Of course the story must be one that can be acted upon the stage 
within the limitations that stage conventions impose, and it must be 
made up of motivated incidents# This means that the cause of every 
incident must be apparent by what has preceded it# Every event must 
be seen to grow naturally out of what has gone before and lead naturally 
to vhat comes after* 

The fuadamental law of modern drama XS IM&t! story must in^ 
tercet and please the audience# To do this» it should be fresh and 
originals althou^ an old story told in a new way may b© just as plsas» 
ing as a rew one# Variety and contrast prevent monotony, but by far 
the most important means of arousing interest in suspense# Not until 
the last moment of the story should every item of doubt be cleared 
away# Suspense is one of the most potent of stage effects, but in a 
serious play, the audience mui^t be made to have a dim foreboding 
of the impending disaster while its exa^t nature is left in question# 

A regular increase of force and interop# culminating in a strong 
situation is called climax# Every dramatic story should have several 
lesser climaxes scattered throu^ it, and should be successively more 
important until the final climax is reached^ 
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The French critics of the seventeenth century demanded three 
separate kinds of unity^- 

\) Unity of action<»«that is, the play should have a single event 
and a sin^e hero# 

2) Unity of time— following Aristotle’s statement in his Poetics, 

the time of the plry was restricted to a single day# 

3) Unity of place»«>^ere could be no change of scene during the 

entire play# 

No one pretends to regard these old rules today# 
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^ Night at an Inn ■» Lord Dunsany 
Introduction 



The otttdy of drama at the ei^th grade level will be limited to a study 
of the one-act play, A Night at an Inn by Lord Duneany l^s been selected 
as the introductory play because it has a lively plot that will appeal to all 
levels of eighth graders, and is an original v/ork written by a recognized 
playv/ri^t. 

The Author 



Lord Dunsany, the eighteenth Baron of his line, belonged to one of the 
oldest families in Irish history, .l!dv/ard John Moreton Dras: Plunkett was 
born in London in 1878, and succeeded to the title and the family estates in 
Meath in 1899, A poet and contemporary of Yeats, he formed a friendship 
widi Yeats that led him, along with Synge, to begin writing plays for the 
Irish Literary Theater in Dublin, which later became the Abbey Theater 
Company, However, active service with the Coldstream Guards in Sou^ 
Africa during the Boer V7ar delayed his career as a playwright, and it was 
1909 before his first play, The Glittering Gate ,was produced at <he Abbey 
Theater, This play was repeated in New York in 1914^ and followed by 
A Night at an Ian tw»o years later, along with The Q* 4 een*s Enemies, 
Interestingly, these last two plays had not been produced in England, Erst, 

Yeats gave Dunsany the only lesson he ever had in dramstic con- 
struction, "Surprise, *' Yeats said, "is what is necessary. Surprise and 
then more surprise, and that is all, " Certainly the twist at the end of 
A Night at an Inn is a surprise, somewhat renkniscent of O. Henry* s 
short stories. Such advice might have ruined a lass sensitive writer, 
but Dunsany*s style, rich, clear, and simply e:^ress@d, transcends this 
weakness of contrived effect. 

Perhaps because he had never knovm poverty and hardship, Dunsany is 
less concerned than Synge with hinnan relationships, and more interested in 
ideas. Like Yeats, he tended to live in a dream world. In Dunsany* s cosmic 
outlook, man is removed from man and is considered only in reference ^o 
the gods, or whatever represents the infirdte. But Dunsany* s gods are 
terrible indeed, being pure abstract thought, devoid of emotion. This sets 
his work apart from the lives of men* for life is action motivated by emotion, 
while Dunsany deals only with ideas. This is hie greatest limitation, ' 
one whidi makes his characters unreal and detached, as in a dreamr But 
although his is the art of an intellectual aristocrat, it is still beautiful and 
dramatically powerful, 

E Implication 

The curtad^ rises on a room in an old English inn isolated on the 
solitary York^ire moors. The Toff, a shabby gentleman, is there with 



thsree sailors v/ho look tx> him for leaderi^ip* Throu^out the iatroductory 
speeches, he remains silent and aloof* W e learn from the openii'ig 
conversation between the three sailors that a short time ago they raided 
an Indian temple, and robbed the idol ox its single eye, a huge ruby* 

Two of their companions ivere killed before they left the country, sind 
even now the three priests of Klesh, tiie idol, are pursuing ^e fugitives 
to recover the ruby and inflict punishment v^on the diieves* Albert 
tells how he gave the priests th« slip in Hull. The Toff has hired the old 
for a period of time, and brought the sailors to it, but they are 
restless; thinking they have eluded the danger, they are anxious to take 
the ruby to London to seU it* V/hen they teU this to the Tc£f, he hands 
^exn the ruby and gives them permission to go, but no i^ooner have diey 
left than they are back again* The priests of Klesh are outside, having 
walked die ei^ty miles from Hull* The Toff has ei^ected this, and made 
pl^s* He tells them they must kill ttie priests if they ever expect to 
enjoy the ruby in peace* Through his eunzdng, the priests are trapped, 
one at a time, and quietly murdered* The four then celebrate their 
victory, but one goes out to get some v^ter, and comes back visibly 
shaken® protesting he wishes no part of the ruby* Klesh himself enters, 
blindly groping for the rub^* Finding it, he places it in his forehead 
goes out* Then a voice is heard calling one of the seamen by name* He 
does not 'vant to go, but is Impelled by some mysterious force* He goes 
out, a single moan is heard, and apparently all is over. Sach one in 
tt»n obeys the command, last of ail the Toff, who make his fmal esdt 
with the words **I did not foresv^e it* ” 

The play is pure melodrama, but a good exam^e of its ilnd* The 
plot is dominant throu^out, reaching a climax with the entrance of the 
god« B>rlnging the god on stage is probaldy a weakness in the play* The 
imagination will coxsjure a picture much nearer ^e playwright’s intent 
than the theater is able to contrive* Much of illusion is lost* 

The construc^n of A Night in an Inn illustrates very well the 
technique of the one-act -'layl Gradually it others force tmtil it is in 
the fxill swing of impressive action; then, having reached the climax, it 
pauses only a moment before a quick reversal carries it swiftly down to 
a close* The story moves qidckly. and this gives power to the final blow* 
The dialogue has been cut to the bone, and there is a minimum of stage 
direc^ons* Perhaps this brevity has been overdone* The characters 
are mere types lacking any subtle characterization* Obviously die story 
itself Is Dunsany’s chief concern, for the plot motivates the action, and 
after the entrance of Klesh, without any feeling of undue hurry, the play 
is brought to its logical conclusion* 

The idea of dramatic contract is evident in this play* The quiet calm 
and disinterested detachment of the Toff stands out against the sailors* 
emotions, which are quick and easy* The commonplace background of an 
old English inn heightens th© dramatic effect of pagan priests and gods* 



It mi^t be incongsuous, out the skill of the playwigjiv nmnages t© 
create an atmosphere acceptable to ^e audience. 

Although as drama, the play technically has no point of view, 
Dunsryjiy's philosophy can be felt in his work* is holding up for 
examixmtion what he feels to be a widespread seeldng after wealth for its 
own sake, and the self-destruction that this piirsuit usually brings. As 
he wrote in an article for the National Review of LiOndon in I9II? 

"Something must be wrong with an age whose drama deserts 
romance; and a cause that soonest occurs to one is ^e alarming spread 
of advertisement, its frightful vulgarity, and its whole hearted devotion 
to the making of money. • • • It is not from business tbj&t romance has 
Hed, but from the worshipping of it; the calf was not an unclean beast 
among the Israelites, but when they worshipped the Golden Calf then 
God deserted them. " 

Study Questions 

Note to the teacher; The following questions have been designed 
to teach ths form of the one-act play inductively. The students will need 
to refer to the work to fiuad the answers, and also think to other works 
they have studied, for comparison and contrast. Questions of form 
predominate, but subject and point of view are also considered^s Those 
quesUons marked with an asterisk are more difficult, and you may wi^ 
to omit them with students. 



1. In common with all stories, this one has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. In narrative literature, the author tells his readers all the 
necessary background details for the understanding of the story. How 
does the playwri^t introduce his story? What are the devices used in 
this ^ay? —The students win undoubtedly see the necessity of sl^ge 
directions, aldiough in this particular play they very brief. Theca 
provide details of setting and action. The audience is told all it needs to 
Icnow through die introductory conver sjition between Sniggers, Bi^l, and 
Albert, which eiqilains why they are here, anfe wl'^t has happened earlier. 

Z« vTho is the chief character in the play? What Mnd ol person is 
he? How is his character revealed to the audience? What is his real 
name? Do you Icncw very much about him? V/hy or why not? —The Toff 
of course is the chief character, althou^ we do not learn his name until 
the very end of the play. Perhaps ^e American equivsdent for his 
nickname would be "The VHieel, " or "The Big Shot, " although these do 
not carry, with diem the implications of education and gentility suggested 
by "Toff. " He is the brains of the outfit, with a reputation for ^dnking of 
everything and being ready for any eventuality. He is laconic in speech 
and aloof in m a nn er, deliberate and calculating in his actions, and 
completely unemotional even with faced with the fiz^l horror of the god*& 
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appearance* The students should be encouraged to see ^hat his 
character is revealed through his own words and actions, and through 
the attitudes and comments of the sailors* ”\7e know very little about 
him^^ other than the fact he is a card sharp and has taken to a life of 
crime, but this is all we need to knov/* Too much detail would detract 
from the story* Dunsany has been content to establish him as a type» 
and concentrate on the action of the play* 



3* Who are Bill, Albert, and Sniggers ? Are they separately 
drawn characters? How much do you knovr about them? Does Dunsany* s 
treatment of these characters give you a clue about the author* s purpose? 
—The three sailors are not handled individually at all* They are just a 
group of sailors showing the characteristics of typical able seamen who 
serve as a suitable foil for the Toff* Obviously the author is more 
interested in the action than in the characters* 

4, At what point does the action of the play begin? Which is the 
most eliciting moment of “die play? Everything that l^ppens between the 
tv/o incidents is the middle part of the play«> Kow has the author kept 
the audience interested during this time? ••The students will probably 
agree that the action begins with the sailors asldng the Toff for the ruby» 
then leaving with it, and that the climasc is reached widi entry of the 
god who claims his ruby eye* Interest has been maintained largely by 
the use of suspense* As each incident arises, die audience is never quite 
sure of the outcome* Th© climax, of cou3;8e, comes as a surprise, and this 
will be discussed later on* 

5* Sometimes we can draw a diagram to help us understand how 
the author has gradually worked the events of his play towaid the cBmax* 
This way we see very clearly how one incident leads on to the next, 
always in an upward direction because each action must be more 
interesting, more exciting than die one before it, imdl the climax is 
reached* Then the playialls swiftly to a conclusion* Look back through 
the play, and beginning with the point where the sailors leave with the 
ruby, list each incident in order* V/her e .4o you think die comes ? 

Draw a diagram of die action of the play* ••This mi^t very weH be done 
by the class as a whole, using the chalk board; or in high track classes, 
you may wish to make it an assignment to be done individually* 
a* Sailors leave with the ruby, but return at once* 

b. First priest enters, and is killed* 

c. Second priest enters and is stabbed, also* 
d* Third priest enters and is murdered* 

e. Sniggers, sent out for water, returns terrified* 

£* The god enters to reclaim his ruby eye* 



introduction 



closing 



6. V/hen Scdggersg who has been sent out for water, returns 
terrified, what are you esqiecting to happen? What is your reaction 
when the idol walks in ? How has tiie playwright hsdped the audience to 
accept this obviously impossible situation? -^Sniggers* obvious terror, - 
and his inability to tell what he has seen, prepare the audience for some** 
thing more than the police, but ^e entrance of the idol is a shocking 
moment and a complete surprise* Dunsany has prepared the audience for 
it by getting them to accept previously other improbably situations* The 
inexorable pursuit of the three black priests of Klesh, and their 
unexplained ability to know who has the ruby and where to ^nd it, are 
accepted as supernatural powers* The horrible deaths of two oi the 
sailors before leaving India appear to be unnatural* While the audience 
may dismiss the credulity of the sailors as being siperstdtious, the-- 
Toff cannot be so li^tly tossed aside* He is a weli<-educated, hard» 
boiled, scheming intellectual, and what he accepts must be acceptable* 

The vhole tone of the play has been very matter** of •• fact up to this poisit, 
and there is certainly nothing exotic about an old Encash inn. This 
established atmosphere normality helps the audience to accept th© 
supernatural. 

7* How do you feel about the endi^? Ip it a satisfying one? 

What saves it from being pure horror? —The students will probably 
agree the thieves got what they deserved* An audience is usually satisfied 
when things are resolved according to their sense of morality, and in 
this case the punishment seems to fit the crime. It is Ufted from the 
level of pure horror by having die final action talce place o3^ stage* 

Drawn by an irresistible supernatural force, one by one the sailors 
meet their nemesis* But there is a complete absence of passion and 
their fate is even more coldly and impersonally meted out the cold** 
blooded murder of the three priests of Klesh. 

8* Before you began reading this play,you were asked what other 
types of literature it reminded you of. Can you answer that question now? 
"••Undoubtedly the students will have noticed a similarity to the short 
story. Both types of literature focus upon a single impression, and 
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everything else in the work contributes to that end. While both tell a 
complete story, it deals with only a fragment of human experience. For 
that reason, there is no character development, and only enough back- 
ground detail supplied to make the story possible* Everything unessential 
has been cut away to heighten the power of the desired effect* 

9. V/hen you read other types of literature, you were asked to 
comment upon the point of viewc ^oes a play have a "point of 

view"? Can you e3q£»laln this? —By its very nature, a play cannot have a 
technical point of view. The playwright must work out Ms story through 
the words and actions of the characters he creates. Setting is established 
by the use of stage directions, and through the words and actions of the 
characters. But it cannot be asstuned that any ideas e:qpressed by the 
characters are those of the playwright hims^* 

*10. Sometimes an author does make his opinions felt in an indirect 
way. The subject he chooses to write about, the way he handles it, the 
outcome of the story may all be indications of his own ideas* Do you feel 
the presence of the author at all in this play? What does he seexn to be 
saying? —This is more than a "crime doesn’t pay** type of play. Dunsany 
has introduced mythology as a way of expressing what to him appears to 
be a univ^^rsal truth— man’s spiritual self is destroyed by the worship of 
material riches. 



’^ll. You discussed a writer’s use of irony '^;^en you studied the 
novel. This is a device often used by a playwright too. Can you find 
e^mpies of irony in play? --You may need to question the class first 
to see that they remember what irony is, and give some examples. The 
students will not miss the irony of the Toff’s last speech: "I did not 
foresee it. " All through the play the Toff has been built up as a shrewd 
character who plans for all eventualities. Just before the entrance of the 
idol he says, "If one hang we all hang: but they won’t outwit me. " The 
thieves have committed the perfect crime and got away with it* It is 
ironic that their punishment comes from the gods, not from man, and 
that the Toff is overpowered other thaa outwitted* 

12. Suspense is often hei^tened by both contrast and conflict* Can 
you find examples of both used by the author? —Most of the conflict is 
far from subtle, taking the form of physical violence on the stage. The 
final conflict with the idol is equally forthright sirce the man. are powerless 
to resist. Dunsany has used contrast in both setting and character. The 
mundane kind of setting contrasts strangely widi the exotic appearance of 
the black priests and the idol. The character of the Toff is contrasted 
dramatically with the rather stupid sailors. 



>^13. Drama is divided into two major classes, comedies and 
tragedies* How would you classify tMs play? Does it really fit either 
class? —While the play does contain humour, it is certainly not a 
comedy, yet containing many of the elements of tragedy it manages tt&% 
to be tragic* Since the character& are mere types, sketchily drawn, 
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they lack reality* The audience has no involvement vdth them* and &o 
remains detached. The quick ;pace of the play also keeps it from being 
a tragedy. The action assumes the place of central importance, the 
^har meters are secondary. Thiis lack of any geniiine emotion makes 
it melodrama. 



14. What is this play about? Is it merely an entertaining story 

C y iTi nj rig 1 ft o ^ tSsSTS SLXo Iw SllX? 

If so, what do you think it is ? -«The students of course will be able to 
tell the subject of the play on the concrete level without any trouble, but 
it may be Imrder for them to grasp the abstract subject of the play. Some 
of them may say it resembles the Fable, being a story with a moral. 

Some may say it is a story about crime. Accept these ideas, and . ^ 
encourage further thinking by asking v/hy the god was introduced. The 
discussion may get arqpnd to the worshipping of false gods* When the - 
accumulation of money becomes so importax^ that people will rob for it— 
even robbing other people's sacred symbols— are iey not worshipping a 
god equally as false as the idol? U the students are not familiar with the 
biblical story of the Jews* worshipping the golden call,, this may be a 
good opportunity for presenting it to them. This play certainly seems to 
allude to it (Exiodus 32). 

15. You were asked before you read the play to notice ways in 
which drama differs from other forms of literature. What did you notice 
as you studied this play? —There is no narration in a play. The story 
must be one that can be acted upon a stage. Stage directions may provide 
for a setting, but the information the audience needs to know must be 
told them through conversation between characters. 

Suggested Activities and Exercises 

It is not intended that all students do all the exercises. You will 
wish to assign them according to the ability of your students. 

1. With three other people, prepare to read the play aloud in 
class. Go throu^ it carefully first, and decide exactly how to say each 
line to make it most effective. 

2. Go to the library and find other plays by Ounsany. Make; a list 
of titles that you think other class members might be interested in. 

Select one play and read it, either by yourself or aloud with a group. 

3. Find all the places in the play where mention is made of the 
idol. Write a paragraph describing it as you imagine it to look. 

4. The sailors believed that unless they Idlled all three priests of 
the idol, as long as the ruby remained in their possession, they, their 
cLildren, and their grandchildren would be pursued. Many super stitio.ns 








were connected with the robbing of pagan shrines and temples. Have you 
heard of the curse of the Pharaohs? See what you can find from the 
Hilary about some of die super stitionsy and prepare an oral report 
for the class. 

*5. The horrors v/e imagine are often more terrible than som^ithing 
we actually see* V/ould the J^ay have been more elective dramatically 
if the idol had not actually appeared? Discuss this and give your 
*«»«»9WMoo ywu Ljac ux uae p^^y^ xxQW wou&a you 

handle the entrance and appearance of this idol to achieve di@ greatest 
effect? You will need to discuss lightings costuming* positioning and 
so forth. 
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The One-Act Play: Trifles 
Susan Glaspell 



Introduction 

Trifles w as selected as our second play in the 8th grade drama 
unit a ' example of a modem American one-act play which com- 

plements ^Nig^ at an Iim, In Susan Glaspell* s work the stress is 

^ ^ A. A. 
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an experience that will make a deep impression on most of the 
students who read It. 

The Author 

Born in 1882, Susan Glaspell showed an early interest in writing. 
After graduating from Drake University, she works as a reporter 
on an Iowa newspaper for two years before deciding to give all her 
time to writing. !D£any of her short stories appeared in Harper* s 
Magaal ne and the American Magazine . 

She became interested in the theater after her marriage in 1913 
to George Cram Cook. Ke was organizer and director of the Province- 
town Flayers, and his wife became associated with the Little Theater 
Movement both as an actress and aci an author. Among the plays she 
wrote for the Prcvincetcwn group was Trifles . The idea for the play 
came from an experience she had while still a reporter*, and it is 
considered one of her best one-act plays. In 1981 she was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize for a Ml-length play, Alison* s House. She also 
won recognition as a novelist. 

Explication 

The setting for the play is the kitchen of an empty farmhouse 
which shows signs of having been left in a hurry. There are dirty 
dishes in the sink, part of a loaf of bread stands out of the bread 
box, the roller towel is dirty, and the obvious neglect creates an 
atmosphere of gloom. This is further emphasized by the severe 
cold— a chilly ^^etting for a chilling subject: murder. 

The young county attorney is talking v/ith the sheriff as the play 
opens. Mr. Peters, a nciddle-aged man, is accompanied by his 
wife, a slight, wixy v/oman, and another middle-aged couple, the 
Hales, who are neighbors. From their opening conversation we 
learn what has happened. 

On his way to town with a load of potatoes, Mr. Jale had 
stopped at the house the previous day to see if he could talk his 
neighbor into s^mring a party-line telephone with him. He found 
3)i5rs. Wright in a dazed ^^ondition, rocking herself and pleating her 
ay "'On with hs^/ fingers. She behaved verj' strangely and laughed 
when he said he would like to see her husbai^d. Finally she told 
him he was dead— with a rope & /ound his neck. He went upstairs 
and found Mi Wright iy>''g in bed, strangled with a piece of rope 
whicii was , .11 tightly v/uund around his heck. Deciding not to * 



touch anything, he ser^* his companion, who had been waiting outside, 
to telephone the sherift while he stayed with Mrs. Wright, 

V/e learn that Mrs. V/right is being held in the county jail charged 
with muii^dering her husband. Meanwhile, the county attorney and 
sheriff have returned to the house to try to find evidence that would 
reveal a motive. The ladies havo come to gather up a few clothes 
for Mrs, Wright. They are concerned because during the night all 
her carefully canned fruit has been ruined. The temperature had 
dropped to below zeru, the fire had gone out, and the fruit had 
frozen, shattering the glass jars. 

The men have more important matters to think about, and leave 
the ladies in the kitchen while th^ go upstairs searching for clues. 

As Mr, Hale remarked, "Women are used to worrying over trifles'*. 

It soon becomes apparent that the chief character of the play is 
Mrs. V/right, although she never appears on stage. The county attorney 
has criticized her housekeepii^. '*Not much of a house**keeper, would 
you say, ladies?*' Mrs. Hale defends her by saying, "Men’s hands 
aren’t always as cl^^an as they might be, '* and "iTiere’s a great deal 
of work to be done on a farm. ** After the men have left the women 
botli agree they would hate to have strangers poking around in their 
kitchens and criticizing. This establishes a bond of sympathy with 
the absent woman, and they begin speculating about the kind of life 
she had lived with her husband in this house. From the ensuing con* 
versation we learn that Mr. Wright was a xuggardly man who be- 
grudged his wife money for clothes or social activities. Consequently 
she kept to herself and did not even visit the neighbors. There were 
no children to brighten the monotony of this fru^ e^stence, all of 
which must have neen hard on Mrs. Wright. She had been a vivacious 
young thing who liked pretty clothes and used to sing in the choir. 

Her husband was dour and unsociable, '*a hard man” as Mrs. Hale 
put it, "I don’t think a place’d be any cheerfuler for John Wright's 
being in it.** 

There is a great deal of irony in this middle part of the play. The 
clues the men • are seeking (Elsewhere are uncovered one at a time by 
the women, although they apparently fail to catch the significance of 
them. Perhaps they are embarrassed to mention such trifles to the 
busy men for fear of being laughed at, or perhaps their sympathy for 
poor Mrs. V/right keeps them silent. The men have made fun of them 
for discussing the quilt Mrs. Wrigjht was working on, and wondering 
if she was going **to quilt it or knot it'*— a phrase that attaches import- 
ance to itself later on in the play. Mrs. Hale’s remark, **I don't 
know as there's anything so strange, our takin' up our time with 
little things while we're waiting for them to get the evidence, '* is 
delightfully ironic. 

Among the little things they uncover is some very irregular 
stitching on the quilt. *'lt's all over the place! V/hy, it looks as if 
she didn't know what she v/as about!*' So Mrs. Hale promptly pulls 
it out and re -stitches it, with the remark, "Bad sewing makes me 
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fldgety. Looking ifor paper and string make a packstge of the 
clothes they are going to take to Mrs. Wright, they come across a 
bird cage with a broken door and begin speculating as to how tne 
door was broken and what became of the bird. Sven • as Mrs* Peters 
sets it on the table, Pt^rs. Hale remarks ironically, “l wi-^h if they*re 
going to find any evidence they^d be about it. I donH like this place. " 

nnu^ 

*txw wiivc& oat,jii.-xi £-cv«axe» me xoneimesa oi mrs. wrigm ana 

the comfort she must have derived from having a bird to sing to her. 
They decide to take the quilt patches to her to help pass the time in 
jail. looking for quilt patches, they uncover a pretty box, which 
they think probably contains scissors and sewing threads. Inside 
they find a piece of silk containing the bird--v/ith its neck wrung! 

Just then the men can be heard approaching. Looking at her com- 
panion in horror, Mrs. Hale covers the box hastily with quilt pieces. 
Entering the room, the county attorney asks . in jocular tones, ”7/ell, 
todies, have you decided whether she was going to quilt it or knot 
ifj’ which Mrs. Peters replies, **We think she was going to knot 
li • 



Once again the men leave, bent on their serious business, leavini?? 
the women to wait in the kitchen. Mrs. Hale talks about the dreadful^ 
loneliness Mrs. Wright must have experienced, and regrets that she 
never came to see her. They decide not to tell her the fruit has been 
luined and to take the one remaining jar to show her. As she wraps 
it, Mrs. Peters exclaims [ In a false voice] , **My, it's a good thing 
the men couldn't hear us. Wouldn't they just laugh! Getting all stir- 
red up over a little thing like a--dead c©**^ry. ** 

The play moves rather quickly to a close. The audience knows 
without a doubt that Mr. V/ri^t must have wrung the bird's neck, 
perhaps because its singing annoyed him, perhaps because he was 
jealous of the pleasure his wife found in it. It is obvious too that 
this provided the motive. In her rage and hurt, Mrs. Wri^t in- 
flicted upon the callous, cruel man the same treatment, twisting 
his neck with a rope until he died. But this piece of evidence has 
remained unnoticed by the county attorney, who says, ”No, Peters, 
it's all perfectly clear except a reason for doing it. ** The women 
remain silent while the men prepare to leave, still myLtified about 
the motive, and the last words maintain the ironic ton© of the play. 

The county attorney facetiously remarks, ”Well^ Henry, at least 
we found out that she was not going to quilt it. She was going to— 
what is it you call it, ladies?*^ To which Mrs, Hale replies, "We 
call it- -knot it, Mr. Henderson." 

Study Ctoestions 

Note to the t eacher; Some of the following questions are more dif- 
ficult than the others, and you may wish to omit them with slow groups. 
They have been marked with an asterisk. These questions have been 
designed to lead the students to an understanding of the play by get- 
ting them to look closely at the work itself, and through class dis- 
cussion of subject, form, and point of view, arrive ai some general- 
izations about drama as a type of literature. 
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Wh/it did the title suggest to you when you first heard it? 

Now that you have read the play, do you think it was a good 
choice*? Give your reasons. —The connotation of "trifles** 
will differ according tc the experiences of the studeMs. For 
some it might sugge^ a delicious English dessert! But for 
most it v*ill mean trivial, unimportant things. Thev might 
therefore have expected the play to be light and fru^oloui. 
a comedy. Some of them will e ajoy the irony of the title. 

The play does indeed deal with seemingly unimportant little 
details, but these trifles are in reality weighty evidence that 
point toward the guilt of a murderess, and reveal her rea- 
son for committing the crime. 

What is the play about? Does it have a subject on the level 
of ideas as well as bsing about people ? —The students will 
have no difficult identifying the concrete subject. A murder 
has been committed, and the sheriff and county attorney re- 
turn to the scene of the crime to seek evidence that will help 
convict the suspect. The abstract subject may prove a little 
more difficult. That it deals with the relationship between a 
husband and %vife is fairly a^^rent. Less ob^dous is the 
relationship between the individual and the law, between 
impartial justice and merciful understanding, between blind 
duty and obedience to a code, and compassion and pity for a 
tormented soul. It raises an age-old question: "What is 
morally right ? 

Drama, by its very nature, has no technicjil point of view, 
as you discovered with A Night at an Inn. This play^ how- 
ever, presents more than one point of vie^w, Bach characte^^, 
of course, has a separate point of view, but by sympatl^ 
they divide into two opposing groups. Can you identify 
them and say how they differ?— The expressions of the 
various chara^ers seem to divide shazply into two points 
of vifew— the man*s and the woman's. Of course this could ’ 
also be interpreted as the law and ihii layman's point of view. 
This might be the springboard for a wiry interesting* discussion. 
Mr. Hale is a layman, but he goes aloi^ with the sheriff and 
county attorney; while Mrs, Peters ifs 'hensrried to the law, 
yet she sides with Mrs. Hale. Do v/omen and men really view 
things differently ? You might have the students find illustrations 
from the play to back up any opinions they e:>pres8. 

Do you detect the author's attitude in this play. How do 
you think she feeis abcui Mrs, V/ri^lit? What evidence can 
you find to support your oplmon? — '^’he author's sympathy 
appears to be with Mrs, Wright, The incidents she selects 
which arouse rympathy for her, and her treatment of the 
law enforcemc ^ characters, who are portrayed as unper- 
ceptive and cr idescejuiing, would seem to indicate an under- 
standing of and sympathy for the long years of mental cruelty 
that finally drove Mrs. Wright to commit murder. 
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5 . Kow is th© story introduced to the audience? In what way 
is the setting appropriate to the subject? How does it 
establish the mood for what is to foUow?- -The stage dir- 
ections give a rather detailed description of the gloomy 
kitchen, cold, deserted, and disorderly, where the action 
takes place. The characters are also described aa being 
’‘nervous. ” ’’disturbed. ” ’’fearful^ ” This establishes an 
atmosphere of gloon\ uncertainty, and tragedy which 

the tone for the entirv^ play. The audience is clued in * 
as to what has l^ppened by the cross -escamination of Mr . 

Hale by the sheriff for the benefit of the county attorney, 
and by the sheriffs own answers to other questions put by 
the county attorney. It is rather a long introduction, but 
absoltstely essential to an understanding of the main part of 
the story. It also seems a little contrived. The information 
would certainly have been given before now, though this is 
explained by the attorney’s absence from town the day before, 

6. The action of the play takes place in the middle section. 

Where doee the action begin? At what point does the play 
reach its final climax? —The action begins with the county 
attorney opening the fruit cupboard and discovering that the 
jars have shattered after freezing during the night. The 
discovery of the canary with its neck wrung is the final cli- 
max. At this point, the action could turn either way. 

7. Do you feel satisfied with the ending? How else could the 
play have ended? What factors helped influence the direction 
the ending took? -There is sure to be a difference of opinion 
aboist the ending. Some will point out that we do not know for 
sure who killed Mr. Wright, nor for that matter how the ca- 
nary died. we assume Mrs. Wri^ to have killed her hus- 
band, Mrs. Hale and Mrs. Peters suppressed vital evidence, 
which is certainly agair'St the law. However, the play has 
unfolded in such i manner that we cannot help but sympathize 
with Mrs. ?/right, and in the struggle between the law and the 
ladies, we are on the ladies* aide- Whether satisfied with the 
ending not, the students will see that finding the canary was 
tiie turning point, and the ending grew out of the women's de- 
cision to hide it rather than turn it over as evidence. Had they 
chosen the latter course, the county attorney would have been 
supplied with a motive, and Mrs. Wright's conviction practically 
assured. As it is, the case is not a good one. They will 
probably mention, among the factors contributing to the decision 
that was made, the men's condescending remarks to the women— 
not an attitude to foster cooperation! 

8. Who is the chief character in the play? —There is no one 
chief character on /3tage at all. The entire play is dominated 
by the absent character of Mrs. Wright who gradually becomes 
to the audience a very real person for whom tlney develop feelings 
of sympathy and pity. The characters on stage are grouped in- 
to two opposing forces, the men who accuse her, and the women 
who defend and protect her. 



9. What kind of person is Mr. Henderson, the county attorney? 
How do you Imow?— Mr. Henderson is young, efficient, 
sarcastic, critical, and lacking in warmth, eymipathy, and 
human understanding. His character is reveal&i to the 
audience by his own words and actions, by the stage dir- 
ections, and by what Mrs. Peters tells Mrs. Hale about 
him. 

10. How much do you know about the other characters in the 
play, Mr. and Mrs. Hale, Mr. and I/h:s, Peters? Why- 
do you not know more? —We know only that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hale are a typical middle *aged farm couple, and that the 
sheriff and Mrs. Peters are what we would expect a sheriff 
and his wife to be. Ail the characters are sketchily-drawn 
types because we not need to know more about them. 
Detailed characterization would detx^ct fr-om the effect chat 
the playwright wishes to produce. 

11. Compared with A Night at an Inn, very little action takes 
place on stage in this play. How has tho author kept the 
audience interested?— The introduction arouses the curiosity 
of the audience. As Mr. Hale and Mrs. Peters talk to- 
gether, we develop strong feelings of sympathy for Mrs, 
Wright. This attitude heightens the suspense we feel as 

the ladies produce one due after another that appears to be 
evidence thB.t Mrs. Wri^t had a strong motive for killing 
her husband. Uncertainty about the outcome keeps us 
interested until the very end of the play. 

’*‘12. You discussed irony in connection with the title of the play. 

In fact the tone of the play throu^out is ironic. What other 
examples of iroj^ can you find?— There are numey.*ous ex- 
£imples of iror^ scattered throughout the play. A few of 
the more obvious ones are: 

a. Mr. Hale*s remark, "Well, women are used to worrying 
over trifles, end the county attorney's rijply, "And yet, 
for all their worries, what would ws do without the 
ladies?" 



b. The sheriff’s remax*^, "I suppose anything Mrs. Peters 
does'll bo all right* . and the county attorney's reply, 

"Y but I would like to see what you take, Mrs. Peters, 
and keep an eye out for aiqrthing that might be of use 
to us. " 



c. b'(rs. IBtale's remark, as Mrs. Peters puts the bird cage 
ox, the table, "I wish if they're going to find any evidence 
thty'd b© about it. *' 

d. When the attorney asks the ladieg whether they have 
decided if Mrs. Wright was going to quilt it or knot it^, . 
Mrs. Peters says, ^We think she was going to knot it. 
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e. The county attorney's statement at the end, **No, 
Mrs. Peters doesn't need supervising. 



13. Find details in the play that were intended to arouse your 
sympathy for Mrs. Wright. —Students will probably mention 
the frozen fruit, the county attorney's criticism of her house- 

^ K A t ^ wj 4 ft VI 

nii/vui> «▼«& • vTA&igttwo ***.•*•, 

close), learning about the way Mrs. Wri^t had been as a 
girl r'she used to wear pretty clothes and be lively, when 
she was Minme Pester, one of the town girls singing in the 
choir'*), the canary, with its neck wrung, wrapped In silk and 
put in a pretty boK. 

*14. If you were to draw a diagram showing how the play gradually’ 
worked up to a climax, what would it look like? - - 



closing 



attorney's entrance 

15. As in most good literature, the suspense in Trifles is 
heightened by conflict. Can you identity the major conflict 
in the play? What other minor cosiflicts can you find?— Mrs. 
Peter's loyalty to the law is in conflict with her sympathy 
for Mrs. Wright and with Mrs. Hale's blithe Ignorance of 
evidence. It is her decision to say nothing about the dead 
canary that leads the play to its ending. There is also 
conflict between the men and the ladies. 



introduction 




a. broken fxuit jars. 

b. quilt pieces showing bad sewing. 

c. finding the bird cage. 

d. finding the dead canary^ the count 



*16. Compare the techniques used in this play with those used 

in short stories. What is the major differences between the 
two types of literattare?— The one-act play is veiy similar 
to the short story. The characters are flatly stock char- 
acters, only those details are selected for use that will 
contribute to the single effect the story is calculated to 
pro^ce, the story itself deals with only a small incident, 
and the whole is woven together to form a unified experience* 
The major difference between the two types of literature is 
lack of narration in the play. Only those things that can be 
acted out upon the stage, or shown toough stage directions, 
may be imparted to the audience. The author is unable to 
communicate directly to the audience at all, being limited 
by the stage conventions. There is therefore no technical 
point of view in drama. 



o 



17. As the play progresses, you are able to piece together quite 
detailed pictures of both Mr. and Mrs. Wright. Using only 




what yov have learned in the play, how would you describe 
them?-*Accordingto Mrs. Eale, Mr. Wright was not the 
kind of maa to bring cheer to a home. He was tight-fisted 
with money and neglected his wife in other ways too. He 
didn*t drink, but he was a hard man--'* Like a raw wind that 
gets to the bone. ” Mrs. Wri^t was a very lonely, mid^e- 
aged woman, cowed by her husband, desperately yearning 
for company of some sort, even a bird. They wore a child- 
less couple, which added to the bleakness of the household. 
Mrs. Hale describes her as having been rather like a bird 
herself as a young girl, singing, enjoying pretty clothes, a 
gay young thing. &t now she is not even a good housekeeper, 
so much of the joy of living has been sapped out of her by 
her barren existence. 

’5*18, Look carefully through play and gather all the evidence 
you can find about the death. Are you sure by the end of the 
play that Mrs. V/right murdered her husband? Why or why 
not? V/hat kind of evidence is produced in the play? Is it 
ccncIuSive proof of her guilt? --All the evidence is merely 
circumstantial, or hearsay. There is no real proof of 
Mrs. Wright’s guilt, 'even though her alibi is very weak. 

Suggested Activities and Exercises 

Note to the teacher; You will wish to select the exercises that best 
fit the needs and abilities of your own students. 

1. Imagine you are a newspaper reporter assigned to the case. 
Write a story for the paper that gives the verdict, and then 
tell the most interesting parts of the trial. 

2. Discuss the case in a group. Then dramatize for the class 
the closing day of the trial. Have the prosecuting attorney’s 
summary of the case against Mrs. V/right, and the defense 
attorney’s final speech defending her. Let the jury with- 
draw, and then return in the ne5 scene with their verdict. 

3. In this play some important evidence was suppressed. Stage 
a debate with one person giving the le^l viewpoint and the 
other justifying the suppression of evidence. 

4. Jufiitice is always represented as being blindfolded. Does 
asi impartial law always best serve the innocent? Write a 
few short pan^graphs giving your views on the morality 
of suppressing evidence, even assuming the accused to 
be innocent. What would happen to the law if everyone 
did this? 
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Part I: Definition 



Introduction 

The term form, as it is applied to works of literature, is as 
controversial as it is common. Its use in this curriculum involves 
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only one out of many posexoie me%mngs wnicn can be attacheo to it, 
and that meaning may seem both arbitrary and simple. Furthermore, 
as the student advances in his work, he undoubtedly will— and should— 
recognize that the distinctions between form and our other two crucial 
terms, subject and point -of -view, are by no means water-tight and 
that, in fact, no one of these terms can be fully defined and understood 
without referring to each of the others. 



Nevertheless, the concept of form is here re-itstroduced with new 
emphasis because, like the other key -terms which are employed, it 
is intended as an instrument for exploring the way in which a literary 
y;ork is constructed. To consider form, as it will be defined here, 
is to ask explicit questions about the choices, judgments, and in- 
ventions which an author has undertaken in constructing his work. 

And these questions are most important, in the last analysis, because 
they help the student to understand why the work affects him as it does. 

For our purposes, then, we will assume that form refers to the 
order, relationship, and, to some extent, the size which the author 
imposes upon all of the elements employed in a particular literary 
work* Furthermore, when we discuss form in a particular work, 
we tend to concentrate upon those elements which seem most impor- 
tant in achieving the principal effect of that work- -the formal aspects, 
that is, which seem most significant in explaining why tl^.e work 
impresses us as it does. 



For instance, we rarely define the form of a novel in terms of 
the quality of its language, nor do we often discuss the form of a 
lyric poem in terms of plot. To be sure, the novelist chooses and 
manipulates sounds, syntax, imagery, and so on in order to do the 
most effective job of telling his story, while, in most lyric poems, 
we can discover principles of structure that can be seen as analogous 
to a plot or a series of happenings. In each instance, however, these 
elements are subordinate to other, more obvious ways by v/hich the 
artist most directly obtains the effect he is seeking. Accordingly, 
when we discuss the form of a short lyric poem, we are likely to 
je concerned with what the author has done with the properties of 
language; the basic definition of a sonnet has chiefly to do with meter, 
rhyme-scheme, and the actual number of lines involved in each part 
as well as the whole poem. And, on the other hand, when we Investi- 
gate the form of most novels or plays, we generally gloss over the 
particular character of the language they use and concentrate upon 
the order of events, the arrangement of incidents out of which the 
plot is constructed and by which, as a rule, our chief response to 
the work is produced. 



The stodent has thus far been largely occupied with what we have 
called the ''storied ' kinds of literature. Here, because plot is so 
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often the dominant element in the work, the student has been encouraged 
to discover form in the sequence and number of incidents, to notice 
how one event leads to another. Of course, the incidents within the 
"story line" need not be strictly chronological nor give an exhaustive 
account of all that is supposed to have taken place, but may, on the 
contrary, appear in an order that vblates literal chronology, omits 
many things which the reader is left to infer, and concentrates 
intensively upon episodes or scenes of particular importance. None- 
theless, such works do involve a sequence of events, and these events, 
with their causal connection, are generally what v/e think of as the 
principal "putting-together, " the form, of such a work. 

The non -storied kinds of literature --and they range from the 
simplest lyric to the most complex piece of expository prose --do 
not offer such an obvious kind of organization. They are, however, 
constructed upon principles of order which may be entirely as rigor- 
ous and produce an organization quite as tightly knit as the most 
carefully-wrought narrative. Perhaps the most useful v/ay in which 
the student can be^in to understand this fact is by seeing that form is 
not a "rare bird, '^encountered only In the OXX* study of literature 

or in the writing of professional antnors but that, on the contrary, some 
kind of organization- -and hence of form --is necessary for any kind of 
communication that makes sense. He ought to be able to understand- - 
preferably through the use of concrete, familiar examples — that the 
business of "telling" anything (the way to the Post Office, the pleasures 
of Little League baseball, the differences between a hill and a moun- 
tain/inv Dives some kind of order, whether or not it is deliberately 
imposed. 

If a student can sense the need for form in such simple, common- 
place communications, the principles of order in literary v/orks, even 
though they are not organized as "storier, " should not seem particularly 
mysteriouF . He should feel that it is perfectly possible to isolate the 
essential form in such works, that is, to recognize the chief principle 
of organization by which the writing proceeds, ^nd when this is done, 
he should be able to see that such forms may often be classified and 
given na. les, essentially by considering features in the structure of 
one work which are similar to the procedures found in other writings. 
Again, very simple examples may help to clarify the matter of clas- 
sifying forms. Directions as to how to get places have a good deal in 
common, whether they involve the post office, supermarket, or swim- 
ming pool, and they clearly differ, as a class, from the procedures 
we follow in defining thmgs, or making comparisons, or offering 
illustrations. If the student leels that form refers to the way in which 
any kind of communication is put together rather than that it is some 
kind of magical ingredient which is found only in serious literature, 
he should find it easier and more congenial, in the materials which 
follow, to note major principles of structure in a given work as well 
as their resemblance to similar principles in other works. 

But, for the teacher's eye, a word of caution should be injected 
here. Form is rarely an end in itself; creative writers do not sit 
down merely to make comparisons, offer examples, construct defi- 
nitions, and so on. The form of a literary work represents a series 
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of decisions on the part of ci writer® As a these decisions have 
been made in order to achieve a particular end- -to delight, surprise, 
explain, persuade, or achieve any of the other effects which literary 
art can produce. When we have said that an essay proceeds by state- 
ment and example— just as when we have said that a particular poem 
has the form of an Italian sonnet --we have said a good deal about how 
the work is constructed but we have said nothing about the effect it 
achieves upon its reader (or for that matter, about its particular 
content, tone, or quality). 

This fact has three import t consequences which the teacher 
should probably keep iu mind. The first is that a purely '’formal" 
understanding of a work, however thorough and accurate it may be, 
is far from a complete understanding. The formal analysis of a 
work can be either a preliminary to or a result of recognizing the 
work*s ultimate character and effect^ but it can never be a substitute 
for that recognition. 

A second point is that works which appear to have a great deal in 
common with respect to their formal organization may be intended for 
widely different purposes; similarities in form, therefore, should 
not blind the student to vital differences in the uses to which the same 
form can be put. A comparison, for instance, between A and B may 
be offered for the simple purpose of inviting the reader freely to draw 
his own conclusions; it may be intended to demonstrate the obvious 
superiority of cne over the other; it may seek to show that the similarity- 
or difference— between the two is far greater than appears at first sight; 
it rnay, indeed, be only a device for revealing a state of mind or pro- 
ducing some poetic effect, or,infact for slmost any kind of excursion 
which leaves the original comparison far behind. 

Finally, of course, it should be clear that the list of headings under 
which form is co^idared in these materials is certainly not exhaustive. 
Definition, classification and division, comparison and contrast, and 
example are common and fruitful terms, under which a great many 
non-storied writings can be grouped. But writing seldom yields to 
completely firm categories, and the writer can acMeve his goals by 
means which range from simple enumeration to the most intricate 
irony, from a mere collection of ges to the most rigidly constructed 
formal logic. 

With these precautions in mind, however, the student should be^T 
urged to pursue questions of form in this section, recognizing that 
form represents the matter-of-fact business of putting together those 
elements the author has chosen to achieve his purpose. He should 
realize that in non-storied works, as in those wliich display a clear 
plot, something is actually happening. Even though a work lacks 
characters and literal episodes, it does not "stand still, " there is 
a sustained, meaningful procession of topics, ideas, images, or 
logical steps, and the relation between them is as genuine as are the 
ties established by chronology or cause -and -effect in narrative. No 
poem or essay is a mere blob of images or ideas or phrases; its 
critical components are carefully ordered and interdependent parts 
of a whole. To fish for single, isolated "beauties" in a poem or to 
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focus exclusively on a single arresting idea in a complex essay is 
to go only a part of the way toward understanding the total work. 
Of course^ close study calls for the careful examination of all 
relevant particulars. But it should be possible' to look at these 
particulars in a constant awareness of the which they 

contribute and which, in turn, directly accounts for the final 
achievement of the work of art. 

Part One: Definition 



This is the first of several sections in the larger unit dealing 
v^ith chiefly non-storied poetry and prose. The variety of patterns 
of formal structure includes definition, classification, example, 
and compa^ Ison/ contrast. The units themselves are so arranged 
that teachers can pick and choose; however, it will be seen that 
there are various patterns of development within each. Each pas- 
sage demonstrates something different about techni<^e Depending 
upon the ability of the students, some passages could doubtless be 
reserved until the ninth grade; some could ^so be used in connection 
with lessons in composition^ 

The division of the study questions according to levels of dif- 
ficulty deserves attention, sdthough, like any such arrangement, it 
is by no means fool-proof. Despite the brevity and apparent sim- 
plicity of the selections, each has its particular kinds of richness 
from which no student should be peremptorily barred by untested 
notions of what he can or cannot understand about a particular 
literary work. For the particularly able student, even the most 
difficult or controversial questions should seem, nevertheless, to 
be authentic ones --questions, that is, of interest, arising from the 
selection itself and leading to a more satisfactory understanding of 
what the work achieves. For all students, the less difficult questions 
are designed to direct attention to particulars which must be grasped, 
to the form which emerges from these particulars, and to the satis- 
factions which careful reading and thought about each selection can 
produce. 

Definition is in some ways the key to all the modes studied here. 
Later, students might reach the conclusion that all four modes are 
ways of defining. At the beginning, though, it might be pointed out 
that defining is a task we must do continually --with ourselves and 
others --to xence in" our conceptions about ideas and things. In 
logic, definitions begin with assigning a given subject to its proper 
genus and species. In literatui*e, however, many other techniques 
accomplish the task of forming and transmitting a clear-cut idea. 

The techniques of definition in the examples here vary. The 
first is a riddle, by which the riddler arrives at the answer, the.qpn- 
crete ship, indirectly, as the riddler hopes to decoy us into thinking 
the ansv/er is somet^ng else. The second defines an abstraction- 
gaiety — by a series of concretions. The thir^, ostensibly defining 
Cyrano'S nose, also defines a variety of types in their reactions 
to that nose. T. H. v7hite*s **Tiger**^uses several methods: etymology 
r' 
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Later, students might reach the conclusion that all four modes are 
ways of defining. At the beginning, though, it might be pointed out 
that defining is a task we must do continually— with ourselves and 
others --to "fence in” our conceptions about ideas and things. In 
logic, definitions begin with assigning a given subject to its proper 
genus and species. In literature, however, many other techniques 
accomplish the task of forming and transmitting a clear-cut idea. 

The techniques of definition in the examples here vary. The 
first is a riddle, by which the riddler arrives at the answer, the ^con- 
crete ship, indirectly, as the riddler hopes to decoy us into thinking 
the ansv/er is something else. The second defines an abstraction- - 
gaiety --by a series of concretions. The thiixi, ostensibly defining 
Cyrano^'s nose, also defines a variety of types in their reactions 
to that nose. T. H. r/hite*s "Tiger' uses several methods: etymology 
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(false, by the way), analogy, example. Finally Faulkner defines his 
subject —a good writer- -by stating what one is, and what one is not. 

I. A„iglo -Saxon Riddle #32, translated by Burton Raffel 

Burton Raffel* s translation of Riddle #32, a ship, is the first 
of the works read in this unit. As Raffel himself says, his tran- 
slations are not so much literal translations as adaptations. It 
is to his credit, though, that his own language approaches the 
richness of the original. 

The students should first read the poem through, attempting 
to guess what the answer is. Their first expectations- -of a 
galumphing monster --should soon turn to their seeing it as a more 
kindly ’ being, a ship. All the clues --the single foot, the lack of 
arms and hands, itK* ribs, carrying of cargo— should then fall into 
place. 

z' 

The value of this poem lies not only in the fact that it is a 
clever riddle. It is an excellent poem as well. Raffel has used 
Amglo-Saxon poetic devices of alliteration (”mouth in its imddle’*) 
in much the same way that the original vrriter would linkVelated 
material. It might be pointed out to students (see Question 10) 
that alliteration links ideas together just as rhyme can; this 
similarity in sound occurs at the first rather than within or at 
the last of a word. Sound also enforces sense in this poem: slide , 
and shrieking are onomatopoeic. Another way the riddler gains 
intensity is by paradox: the odd -shaped monster walks swiftly 
on one foot. Like all good paradoxes, this one resolves itself 
if we know the truth. 

Considering its few lines, the structure of this poem is 
fully developed. The first two lines are a prologue setting forth 
the beauties of the v/orld (students might comment on the effective- 
ness of hung in line 2). The next part seems to shift course, 
leaving the beauties of the world for an Excursion to a strange, 
shrieking monster. Part of the craftiness of the riddler depends 
upon his doing two things: setting up a decoy (an odd -shaped 
monster) but giving details which realistically describe a ship. 

(A ship does shriek as it slides against the land; it does travel 
in open country without hands but with ribs). Once the truth is 
known, we see the delightful ambiguity of how the formal structure 
leads us to expect one thing but see another. Still another aspect 
of form is the interweaving of consonant and vowel sounds within 
the poem. Working from example 8, students might see that s, m, 
and o sounds abound in the poem- -and appear in important words. 

Study Questions 

Simple 

1, What is the anSv/er to the riddle'^ At what point did you begin to 
guess? What were your clues? At v/hat point were you quite 
certain you knew the subject of the riddle? --The use of this 




riddle may help the student to see that, in any paricular context, 
certain words have a c:cucial importance. Thus to seize on 
clues* is to recognize that **a strange machine, made for 
motion ' tells us that the subject of the riddle, a ship, is a 
manxifactured object v/Mch moves and, accordingly, to '*narrow 
down” possibilities very considerably. The point of this question 
is not, of course, to determine how quickly the student can 
guess the riddle but to call attention to the evidence, within- 

vv^uwji.vii9J^w4A a.o MdO^VAv 

1^ the riddle is a good one, tlien everything that is said about the 
strange machine or ''monster'* also refers to something about 
the real subject of the riddle. What do you suppose is really 
meaiit by shrieking? By an open counti*y? By its mouth in its 
middle? By its belly?— The student here is being exposed, 
again very simply, to the matter of analogical or metaphorical 
discourse. Each of the concrete images is characteristic of 
a fabulous monster but each stands for some aspect of the ship, 
its action, or its surroundings -> -the sBrieking for its sound 
upon the sand, the open country for the sea, the mouth for its 
hollow center space, the belly for its hold. (K the student, 
drawing on his own experience, describes the mouth as a hatch, 
he is hardly to be blamed; Anglo Saxon vessels, however, were 
simple affairs and probably lacked permanent covering of any 
sort . } 

Since we cannot completely understand the whole poem uiiess 
we know the meaning of every word, can you give the meaning 
abundance ? Of tribute ? Of unravel? — In addition to the 
literal or primary meaning of abundance, the student should 
feel that it is an abundance that is good, bearing some of the 
connotations of the old noun plenty . Not only the literal but 
the metaphorical use of tribute should be noted, since it 
augments the comparison of the ship to a faithful servant 
or subject of man. Again unravel (v/hich. you might point 
out as a linguistic curiosity, has the same meaning as ravel) 
is technically a metaphor, since, in Its most literal sense, 
it refers to ^sentangling something physical. 

Riddles are fun, of course, but perhaps the man who wrote this 
one wanted to do more than simply entertain us with a puzzle to 
be solved. How do you think he feels about the real subject of 
the riddle? Does he admire it? Dislike it? Fear it? Or does 
he simply tell us about it in language which doesnH reflect any 
feelings about it at all? Point to the particular words or phrases 
that help you to answer this question. -“When the riddle -maker 
choosos his analogies, he does so in a way which not only lets 
us know what he is talking about but how he feels— and presumably 
wishes us to feel- -about what he is talking about. Among the 
things which the student might point to as sources of our feeling 
that the poem is "more than a riddle'^ are the general proposition 
about the world’s beauty in the first tv/o lines, the strange and 
rather awesome characterization of the monstrous machine and 
the admiring and grateful attitude which succeeds this. 




5, Definitions— even in riddles --tell us what things look like and 

sound like, where they are to be found, how they operate or what 
they do. How many of these things can you discover in this rid- 
dle- -and where? - -The student should see that the "definition” 
supplied by the riddle includes references to the origin of the ship 
("made for motion"), a characteristic aound and its circumstances 
( slide against the sand/ shrieking"), its spaed and method and 
medium of travel (it walked swiftly^ . . in an open countiy). 
various aspects of its appearance and construction, and its 
immediate function (it ‘loads /its belly with food") and general 
usefulness. 

Intermediate 

3. We have already referred to this riddle as a poem. What makes 
it a poem rather than a piece of prose? - -The absence of rhyme 
and of any very regular meter in the poem makes this a some- 
what sticl^ question. If some students feel that there are 
qualities in the diction- -what amounts to a succession of images, 
perhaps, or the fact that the language is almost entirely niieta- 
phorical, that is, non-literal --they should certainly be encour- 
aged to explore the \dew tliat poeti:^ eoriehow is concerned with 
other tasks than direct, explicit communication. Certainly some 
such observation as "it sounds like poetry" is not be lightly dis- 
missed but can serve for a discussion of such a question as "Do 
poets use a ‘special* language?" On the other hand, silly as it 
may seem, the discussion might begin by the student’s observing 
the simple fact that the poem is divided, typographically, into 
lines which make it look like a poem. This will focus attention 
upon the deliberate arrangement of the poem into lines, about 
which a number of things can be said. For example they pre- 
demir^antiy (though not uniformly) have four stresses (t^rameter) 
and display a predomhmntly (although again by no means uniformly) 
iambic foot. You may wish to point out that, in fact, the first 
line is a completely regular line of iambic tetrameter and, in 
a sense, sets a pattern which is varied and departed from— 
but never too radically— in the lines which follow- And you 
should probably let the students know that the original riddle 
belonged to a boc^ of poetry in which rhyme and a regular 
arrangement of stressed and unstressed syllables played no 
part, although other qualities did. These ^‘other qualities" 
can be noted in the translation, among them being the fact that 
stresses do occur in at least one out of every three syllables, 
that much use is made of alliteration (see question 10), and 
that, in the translation at least, onomatopoeia is discernible 
in such words as slide and shrieking. And it is even posrible 
that, if the students contisuie interested in lines, you can dis- 
cuss the quality of particular lines as it is achieved by stress, 
by tempo, and by regularity or Irregularity, Thus the opening 
generalization is produced in lines which move easily and 
regularly, while the rather awkward concept of "On its only 
foot, this odd-shaped monster" is presented in the most bumi^, 
irregular line of the poem, scanned approximately as follows; 

/ ^ I y / I / j 

On its) only foot, this odd-shaped {monster. 

t I i I 
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The poem begiins v/ith a general statement which does not seem 
to have anything directly to do with the riddle that follows it. 

Is it an appropriate beginning? Can you see some sort of relation- 
ship between this statement and the subject of the riddle? Perhaps 
it will be helpful for you to re -state what*s said in the opening 
lines, using your own words. --The poem opens with a devout 
generalization about the diversified Mnds of beauty with which 
the world is hung, including beautiful things ("works of hands") 
which man snakes. Thus it is that the riddle proper can be seen 
as dealing with one kind of man-made beauty. And the more 
perceptive students may even point out that the "beauty" of the 
ship is not conventionally presented— that it is not regarded as 
"beautiful -looidng" in the way a calendar painting might represent 
a sail-boat, but that, ultimately, its "beauty" is found in its usio- 
fulness, 

8 a In the first six or eight lines of the poem there are a number of 
details about the "machine" or "monster. " Circle the words 
which seem to describe the "monster" as it is seen in this part 
of the poems beautiful, strange, frighterdng . ^aceful . usef ul. 
purposeful , igt elhgehtl - -The (@ails in the early part of the pcem 
seem directed toward forming an attitude which may be approxi- 
mated by the words strange and perhaps f rightening ; certainly 
the choice of any of the alternatives woulH* be hard io defend. 

9, But, toward the end of the poem, there seems to be a chartge in 
attitude toward the monster and we are asked to see it in sl dif- 
ferent way. Where does that change occur? Circle the words 
which now best describe the monster as it appears in the latter 
part of the poem: beautiful, frightenin g, str*ange, graceful, 
usej^ , faithful , selfish, i^y, — in -fche latter pai^ iSlHe poem, 
a dfiferen^ aspect of ihe Imp is stressed; here the words use - 
ful and faithfal seem most appropriate. In both this and tHel>re- 
ceding question, the student might be reminded that while (as 
suggested in question 7), such words as graceful, beautiful, 
etc, might well be applied to ships of many ^nds, they are not 
relevant to the aspects of the ship v/hich are central to t Ms 
particular poem. 

10. like any poet, the man who made this riddle chose his words 
carefully. There isn*t any very strict rhyme, but can you detect 
ways in which sounds are repeated? Can you find repetition in 
the lines: " I saw a strange machine, made/ For motion, slide 
against the sand"? v7hy is this repetition like rhyme? Why is 
it different from rhyme?— Alliteration, of v/hich the poem, in 
the Anglo -Saxon tradition, furnished good examples, is, like 
rl^me, one of the devices which exploits the physical property 
of sounds. The student should understand that it refers to the 
repetition of initial sounds in words, whether vowel or consonant, 
as compared to the repetition of final syllables which constitutes 
riQrmfe, As slogan-makers and advertiser s know very well, 
alliteration seems to arrest our attention and alliterative phrases 
seem somehow easier to remember than many others. Beyond 
this, the student might recognize that the ^fects of alliteration 
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can vary with the sounds involved with respect to such things as 
tempo and ease of pronunciation (He might even compare the 
names of Easy-Off and Kitchen Kietb’ier. ) 

Hard 

11. One way of discussing the form of this riddle is to divide it into 
parts. How many parts do you find in it --and where does each 
begin and end? Could you describe what : each of these parts 
does? --In the absence of any clear prosodic division into parts^ 
the poem can be most plainly divided by its st'bstance, by shifts 
in the general character of what is being said. The most obvious 
division can be stated about as follows: Lines 1-2 offer a general^ 
ization about the different ways in which the world is beautiful, 
one of the manifestations of this beauty being the subject of what 
is to follow; lines 3-10 stress the sound and appearance of the 
ship in terms which emphasize its '^'strangeness" and. as the 
image of ^e monster builds-up, appear to be more and more 

riddling (although, with each detail, our supply of clues in- 
creases); lines 12-14 shift to the work or function of the sMp. 
not only supplying a new, different class of clue but revealing 
for the first time that, despite its oddness, the ’’monster” is 
useful, a welcome, faithful servant. The final line, of course, 
is what establishes the poem as a riddle and is the equivalent 
of the conventional formula. "What am I?” with which children 
often end riddles today. 

12, Look up the dictionary definition of the word which is the subject 
of the riddle. Wliat does the dictionary supply that is missing 
in the riddle ? v/hat does the riddle supply which the dictionazy 
does not?— The noun sMp in an ordinary student dictionary will 
probably receive its primary definition by use of a synonym 

le. g. . sea-going vessel) . The student should appreciate the 
brevity and objectivity of such a definition weH as the use- 
fulness of assignment to a class (a process which is almost the 
direct opposite of the kind of analogy which csdls a ship a 
‘ monster ’). At the same time he should see that the ridcile— 
in addition to the pleasure of its "puzzle”— indirectly defines 
the ship by considering certain authentic properties which are 
ignored by the dictionary, e. g. , its manufacture or origit^^. its 
speed, something of its appearance and structure, and, in ^ 
limited way, its function. He should realize, too, that the 
riddle reflects the poet*s "subjective" feeling about ships and 
that t^is fact does not make the definition "wrong" or inadequate. 
He should be encouraged to understand that definitions may be 
advanced for many purposes and that this poet's definition of 
a shipy while doubtless of little use in a course in navigation, 
is entirely appropriate both for a riddle and as a means for 
allowing us to share a particular poetic vision. 

II, "Gaiety. " from Platero and 1. Juan Hamon Jimenez 

-t 

The second example of definition works not with two concrete 
objects but with still another approach: d^ining an abstraction- 
gaiety— by a series of concretions. The passage is by Juan 




Ramon Jim@nas« winner of the Nob^l Prize for Literature in i956« 

It is from Hatero and a short series of sketches of the small 
Spanish town S/loguer* its people^ and the sad poet who writes of 
his small donkey Platero» 

The sketch itself is simple, yet the choice of details shows 
controls The first sent^ce intrc^uces the characters «—smaU 
animals and children. The second paragraph deals v/ith the white 
dog Diana. Here the m3 .hological references to the chaste and 
fair goddess of the hurt and the moon surround the lovely and 
playful animal. Conc7.*ete nouns— 'crescent moon, tinkling bell, 
rolling on flowering grass with strong sensuotis appeal help charac* 
terize her, as do vevbss leaping, rolling, pretending to bite (no- 
body really gets hurt here). 

A slight shift in tone occurs in the next paragraph, dealing with 
the old gray goat, "coquettish as a woman" (surprising for a goat, 
but fitting in the gently comic world of Platero). Verbs here— 
butts, gambols, bleats, rubbing, pulling— show childlike activity; 
the single image of the daisy in her mouth further exhibits her 
comic coquettishness. 

Jimenez then builds up to the "hero, " Platero, and. las carefdl 
patience with the human world of children. The mock-terror of 
the sentence beginning "How he frightens them* • • " is gently hum- 
orous, adding a touch of reu^ness which suddenly dissolves: it 
is only pretense* 

As a coda, the scent of gaiety is placed in time— on an autumn 
afternoon, a time of year itself suggesting clear days but impend- 
ing winter. These slight touches of "roughness" serve to bring out 
the gaiety of the children, but th^ are contrasted against the maturer 
sadness of the speaker . The ending is a summation of sharply sen- 
suous details, but this time, chiefly sounds —baas, brays, barking, 
tinkling. Though ending gaily, the last paragraph might suggest to 
some of the more sensitive students that since diey are sounds, the 
joy is heard from a distance: the speaker himself is only vicariously 
within that happy world* 

Study Questions 

Simple 

1* What kinds of particular or concrete things are used to describe 
gaiety? To which of our senses do they appeal— that is, are they 
sounds, sights, smells, things to be tasted or touched? What 
part is played by each of the following elements in the essay: 
how the animals and children look , how they act; the sounds 
th^ make; what they think about ? —The student should see that 
much of the essay is composed of visual images and that, natur- 
ally enough, gaiety is largely represented in terms of actions. 

He should see also that the appea r ance of the animals (the don- 
key^^s pricked-up ears, the goat wM fee flower in her mouth) 
is impoifent, as are sounds like the tinkling bell, fee goat’s 
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bleat, and, most important, the blending of noises ^hich one 
hears at a distance in the essay's last paragrapho 

2. The first sentence of the little essay doesn't say aiQrthing mudi 
about gaietyo Which of the following statements seems to des- 
cribe most accurately its relationship to the rest of the essay: 

a. It tells you where and when the events that follow are 
to take place. 

b. It states, in very general terms, the activi^ which is 
about to be described in much more particular detail. 

c. It gives the first example of gaiety, which is going to 
be followed by a series of similar examples, although 
each is different in some ways from the others. 

d. It talks about Platero, playing with the other ar'^mals and 
chilren, and this |daying is then contrasted with the teas- 
ing and mock-fighting which is next described. 

e. It gives the l eason or cause for the different kinds of 
action which are described in the rest of the essay. 

—The first sentence is a rather prime specimen of the "topic’’ 
sentence, a very simple general statement, whose particulars 
are explored in the following paragraphs. 

3. How can a dog be like a crescent moon? A goat be as coquettish 
as a woman? A donkey be like a toy?— Crescent moon is a rather 
subtle simile and the student should see that the most obvious 
quality of the moon, its shape, is not really what is exploited 

for the purpose of comparison but that the dog's slimness, pure 
color, and perhaps elegance are here the basis for the simUe. 

The humor of the coquettish woman figure— the gayer and more 
amusing becuase it is not precisely appropriate but just a bit 
grotesque— should be mentioned. And Platero'* s toylik© quality 
seems to refer primarily to his docility, liis willingness to be 
played with entirely at the children's wMm, and perhaps, to a 
certain playful artificiality in his conduct with them. 

4 . In what ways is the last paragraph of the essay different from 
all the paragraphs v/hich have preceded it? Ho you think it 
makes an appropriate ending? Why'^ —The concluding paragraph 
differs from what has preceded it in several ways. Most obvi- 
ously,. perhaps, it de^s almost exclusively wi& sounds rather 
than direct spectacles, blending into a kind of general impression 
the products or results of the particular activities that have been 
described, and actually moving away to a distant perspective, 
much as a movie camera might, from the close-up representation 
which has taken place. Here, too, more clearly than before, the 
author becomes more "subjective, " e3q>ressing his own satisfactions, 
through exclamation, colored adjecrtives and verbs (clear, pure, 

. li mpid, idyllic; storpens, surges) , and such direct indices of 
as joy and' iaugjBieg . 



o 
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Intermediate 

5« What do the following phrases have in common: pretends to 
bite his nose; charges at her gently; pifUing with, her teeth; 
butts him in the head; pretends to break into a trot? In 
what way do they help to define gaiety for us?— Certainly 
one of the central notions in the author’s conception of gaiety 
is that it involves play in the sense of gently or humorously 
imitating activities that, in actuality, are serious and even 
fierce. The student should see the importance of mock- 
aggressive or mock-dangerous act.* in the essay’s definition 
of gaiety. He might ponder the eictent to which play often in- 
volves the frivolous imitation of serious or grown-up activity 
and the fact diat we even use plav as an adjective to mean 
make-b^eve. as in pla y-train or a verb to mean pretend as 
^ playing house orl was only playing . 

6. How satisfactory do you think it would be if the piece were not 
called Gaiety but Contentment or Happiness or Pleasure?— None 
of the three suggested alternatives do justice to or are done jus- 
tice by at least two of the qualities which emerge from the piece 
— the^sense of activity and the notion of innocence, suggested 
by a cast” which is limited to children and animads and the 
complete simplicity of their activities. 

7. Why does the essay speak only of children and animals— no grown- 
ups?— As suggested in the foregoing question, gaiety is seen, with- 
in the essay, as largely the possession of animals and children, 
and, indeed, the mock-ferocity, the teasing, the mock-foolishness 
are almost totally ”un*intellectual”: they would not interest 
adults, whose forms of gaiety, if any, are certaii^ of a different 
order than those cherished here. This is a gaiety, as even the 
final paragraph suggests, that is very close to nature. 

Difficult * 

8. In what ways does Platero seem different from the other animals 
and children? Is he as gay as they ai?e?— Platero is, in a very 
modest sense, the hero of the little piece, accomodating his mood 
and behavior to requirements of the gay creatures around him. 

As is often true, he is the center and even the source of gaiety^ 
but remains a little more thoughtful and more responsi^ble than 

do his carefree companions. 

9. The essay is not, strictly speaking, a definition of gaiety, certainly 
not, at least, anything like the kind of definition one would find in 

a dictionary. Could you suggest two or three abstract words 
(general words, that is, like gaiety itself) which describe what 
the author seems to think contributes to gaiety? --As some of the 
preceding questions suggest, gaiety here seems to be composed 
of pla^ulness (and in turn of frivolous or mock aggression and 
imitation), of innocence, untroubled by much thought, of acts 
and sounds which are inconsequential and, literally, meaning- 
less, but can be relished for themselves. 
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ni. Prom Cyrano d e Bergerac. Edmond I?.ostand 

Cyrano’s speech on his nose from Edmond Rostand’s play about 
the magnificent swordsman, poet, and wit was included not simply 
because it defines the enormous size of his nose but also because 
it defines various types of people in theii' reactions to it. 

The form of the speech is quite simple* In the play it is the 
reply to a stupid fellow named Valvert, who has the effrontery 
to approach Cyrano and sneer at him, "Your nose is rather large. " 
To this comment, unwitty in the extreme, Cyrano replies with 
a list of comments the fellow might have made. V7e see defined 
before us noy only Cyrano* outsize "schnozzola" but the types of 
reaction. We see the pedant in his love for big words and show- 
off knowledge; we see the rustic countryman, with his "That there. " 

Students might like reading the speech aloud; read aloud, many 
of Rostand’s rhetorical effects are unmistakable. The wonderful 
drawn-out climax of peninsula in "Descriptive’s" speech becomes 
clear when read alous; the varied tones— Eloquent vs. Thoughtful, 
for instance— can be seen even more clearly. Students might readize 
that the variation of length of speeches helps avoid monotony of 
presentation. 

Some explanation might be necessary for certain allusions: 
Roland’s horn, Faustus, Aristophanes are very likely not among 
the acquaintance of eighth graders. But a brief note would suffice 
(Aristephanes was a Greek playwright who lived long ao, for 
instance!. And they themselves can probably see the meaning of 
cexliain qualities (inquisitiveness, aggressiveness) from the speeches 
given such types to say. 

Study Questions 

Simple 

1. We already know what a nose is— although noses the size of 
Cyrano’s are pretty rare. If we were to call the passage you 
have read "Definition of a Nose, " would this really give an 
adequate description of what the pa&sage is about? What else 
is being described or defined? —The student should see that, 
on the surface, the passage represeixts an assortment of 
attempts to do justice to the size of Cyrano’s nose (and not 
really to "define" the nost itself). He should next be able to 
recognize that, confronted with a spectacle, the nose, each 
one of the "characters" responds to it in a characteristic 
way and thus tells us quite as much about the kind of person he 
is as abotrt the nose itself. Finally, of course, since we must 
not forget that this series of "speeches" is actually produced 
by a single character in the play, the student should recognize 
t^t the passage is a single, delightful performance by a man 
of great wit and imagination and that some of the matters he 
has considered under "point of view" regardii^ the character 
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of a ’’speaker'* have a good deal of relevance here (see, too, 
question 5)« 

2. You will have noticed that each ’’character" has a name which 
is supposed to make what he says about the nose particularly 
appropriate. How is his speech appropriate to the character 
called FRIENDLY? V/hat about INSOLENT? FAMIOAR? 

--The titles of each speaker seem justified by obvious charac- 
teristics of their remarks, so that FRIENDLY alleges a real 
concern for Cyrano’s ability to drink and offer's a helpful sug- 
gestion, INSOLENT firmly offers an outrageous assertion about 
what the neighbors ’’must suppose, *’ and FAMLIAR’s vulgarity 
does not even pretend, as some of the other speeches do, to 
be friendly or respectful or curious, 

3„ If you do not know the meaning of PEDANTIC, consul, the diction- 
ary. How does the speech of PEDANTIC show what this 
character is like? What does RUSTIC mean? How is RUSTIC’S 
speech appropriate to his character? In your own experience 
—or through such means as watching television— have you run 
into types which resemble RUSTIC? —In both the pedant and 
the rustic we have a kind of type -casting witti which the student 
may be familiar— at least through their modern counterparts, 
the typic^ pretentious Professor and the slow-witted, ungram- 
matical rube who shows up so often in TV Westerns, hillbilly 
shows, and the like. The student should see that these types 
are characterized largely by their choice of !Language— the 
polysyllabic references to Greek comedy of the pedant, the 
colloquial diction of the rustic, who finds his sixmle for the 
nose in a simple garden vegetable, 

4. Since the statement by each "character" is a little speech in 
itself, each has its own modest "form. " For example, the 
speech of DESCRIPTIVE compares Cyrano’s nose to several 
objects, iii a particular order. Why does it start with rock 

d end with peninsula? What difference would it make if the 
order were reversed? —It is important here, as always, that 
the student understand that the concept of from can be employed 
hot only in generalizations about the total procedure the writer 
undertakes but also in understanding the order in which any 
significant part of the work is developed. The "building up’’ 
that occurs m the list of DESCRIPTIVE’s comparisons is a 
clear example cf this. The student, of course, should see 
that the list offers a progression of ever-larger objects, with 
the peninsula as a climactic conclusioni furthermore, he should 
see that this development is purposeful— that it conveys the 
impression of a man groping for a comparison which will do 
justice to the nose and satisfied only when he has found the 
largest possible object in its class. 

Intermediate 

**■ 

5. The passage we are discuss/ing is, of course, part of a play 
and, as such, helps to move along the drama. But it also tells 










US something about the character of Cyrano as he produces his 
"definitions. Wiiat sort of man does the speech show him to 
be?— Although such a selection as the present one can profit- 
ably be considered as a separate, independent piece of writing, 
the student should be aware that such a passage, with its own 
principles of form, can contribute to some further purpose 
within the context of the wo»'k of which it is a part. Accordingly, 
they should see that the entire speech is a display of Cyrano*^ " 
talents, his wit, his gift for characterization and mimicry, his 
ingenuity at metaphor, his versatility, and, in its later lines, 
his courage and self-esteem. 

You will probably have noticed that each of the little speeches in 
the passage has its own special quality— that there is great var- 
iety, as we move from character to character. What are some 
of the things wMch are done to make each speech different from 
the other? You may' want to consider such things as the kind of 
sentences which are used, the choice of words* the length of 
each speech. —The student should note that some of the speeches 
are interrogative, others simple declaratives, while others are 
exclamations, :lmperative commands, or even fragments. He 
should recognize the language which individualises such char- 
acters in the over-blown rhetoric of ELOQUENT, the romantic 
allusions of LX'RIC, the words, already noted, chosen by PEDANTIC 
and RUSTIC, the terse soldier -jargon of MILITARY. He should see, 
too, the diversity in length, in itself a source of characterization 
as well as of variety, raiding from the blunt, actually rather 
sophisticated question of SIMPLE to the elaborate speculation 
of PEDANTIC. 

Though there is such variety in the speeches, they all have 
certain things in common, both in their basic subject and, in 
the most general sense, in the form they adopt. You will surely 
have no trouble in seeing what the subject is, but can you say any- 
thii^ about their broad similarity in form?— Each of the speeches 
plainly exaggerates the literal size or color of the nose, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the first statement by AGGRESSIVE, 
which treats the nose as a deformity or undesirable growth. The 
student should see that no attempt is made to describe the true 
appearance of the nose but only to make clear that it is monstrous 
and unsightly. He may further be encouraged to see how important 
comparison is in many of the speeches, and that this comparison 
is sometimes quite direct (as in many of the speeches, and that 
this comparison is sometimes quite direct (as in the words of 
DESCRIPTIVE, INQUISITIVE, and RUSTIC), less direct in 
INSOLENT*s implicit comparison of the nose to a chimney, and 
rather’ va^e in PEDANTIC’s reference to the ^'msrthblogic 
monster, " a creature whom it is hard for us to visualize and 
whose name itself chiefly suggests the "monstrousness" of the 
animal. 

The j^ssage contains at least one clever pun, when Cyrano insults 
his enemy by sayix^ "Of letters, you need but three to write you 
down— an Ass. With the dictionary^'s help, if you Lieed it, des- 

cribe the two meanings of letters on which the pun is based. —The 



pun on letters, involving its meaning as both learning in literature 
and the letters of the alphabet may need to be eaqplained to the stu- 
dent, but he should have little trouble seeing how it leads to 
Cyrano’s ingeniously insulting conclusion. 

Difficult 

9, Students of literature are much interested in the sources of 
humor— the question of the kind of thing that makes us laugh. 

You will probably agree that Cyrano’s speech is largely hum- 
orous. Can you offer any general observation as to what 
strikes us as funny both in the passage as a whole and in its 
particular parts ? —This is a question which only the more 
able students will probably have the time and inclination to 
pursue in any detail. But it is also a question that might be 
brought to the attention of the class, however, briefly, as a 
reminder that form assumes true significance only when con- 
sidered in the light of the effect it achieves. It is important 
for all students to see that the diversity, extravagance, dis- 
tortion, and emotional coloration of these attempts to deal with 
Cyrano’s nose would be plainly improper if employed in pro- 
ducing other kinds of definition and other kinds of effect, but 
that in this instance they operate in the service of humor. The 
more thoughtful student might wish to probe further into the 
sources of that humor— the intrinsic comedy of certain ^types’* 
of person, here exaggerated, the disparity between a simple 
object like a nose and the means here used to describe it, the 
enjoyable play of Cjn:‘ano*s rapier-wit against the dullness of 
the man whose stupid observation prompted the attack, and, 
perhaps, the basic Image of a large red nose which lies at the 
center of the whole performance. 

IV. "Tiger, " from The Bestiary , translated by T.H. White 

"Tigris the Tiger" appears in T. H. White’s translation of a 
Twelfth-Century Latin bestiary, a translation that is wonderfully 
witty, uproariously erudite, and often deliciously low. Like its" 
forebears in the bestiary genre, this translation was intended. 

White says, as "a serious work of natural history. • . one of the 
bases upon which our own knowledge of biolo^ is founded, however 
much we have advanced since it wa£ written. With sources 
stretching back into often-fallacious antiquity, the scrapbooks 
were organized much like today’s dictionaries, except that tha 
order of development is often helter-skelter and charmingly 
absurd. 

A variety of forms of definition appears here. In the first, 
etjrmology is the strategy. Equating tigris witli tygeis (arrow) 
shows the penchant of earlier man to assume a verbal similarity 
to be a real. one. Still other modes of definition follow: outward 
appearance (here students might ask if the writer has ever seen 
a tiger, calling stripes specklings), strength of body and character, 
and home. 
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The most esctensive of all the mish-mash of "facte" is the 
story of the proper way to hunt a tl^ess. The moral of this 
ea:emplum is obvious— deception by appearance, unawareness of 
reality- -although we might tend to sympathize with the motherly 
beast. By attributing human qualities to the tigress, the bestiarist 
has exemplified a conmion characteristic of hir» times: seeing 
within all external nature a rejection of, and warning about, his 
own nature. How nice to live in a world in which the very tiger 
existed to show man how to behave himself! 

Study Questions 

Simple 

1. This the first definition you have studied which attempts to 
explain how something got its name. The history of a v/ord, 
its origin and developing uses, is called its e^mology and, 
particularly in the larger dictionaries, etymologies are in- 
cluded in the definition of any word. Assuming that the 
etymology of tiger that is given here is correct (snd it is 
oidy fair to tell you that we today know it is not), what does 
it tell us about how the names of things develop? Can you 
think of other reasons why the etymology of a word can be 

both interesting and usefrd?— Here is a good place to introduce— 
or re-introduce— the student to the concept of etymology (a 
very respectable big word for his growing vocabulary). He 
should be able to see the intrinsic interest of efymologles 
and the things they tell us not only about words but about the 
habits of the men who use them— their desire, in this case, 
to name a thing with the mme of something else which it 
resembles in some striking respect. And he should see 
that, although this etymology is false and simple-minded, a 
sound etymology is a proper and important part of formal 
definition, just as the knowledge of anything's history con- 
tributes to a total understanding of it. 

2. How did the River Tigris get its name? Does this information 
help, in aiy way, our understanding of what a tiger is ? —Perhaps 
the student's will be amused to see that when a name is trans- 
ferred from one thing to another, it can be transferred to more 
things— so that in this case, a river is'suppos^ to have gotten 
its name from a tiger, who in turn got his from an arrow- 
swiftness being common to all three. Qi course, what infor- 
mation, if any, this gives us is more concerned with men's 
linguistic habits than with tigers. 

3. The "definition" also tells us about the tiger's principal home. 
How useful is such geographical information in teUing us about 
the tiger? Can you think of kinds of words in defining which it 
would not be us^hil— or even possible— to offer such information? 
—The tiger's home may appear, on the surface, a naive little 
nugg^j Actually, when an animal, plsmt, man-xnade object, 

or even a custom has a particular habitat or is confined to a 
particular part of the world, ii is important to know ^is fact* 
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(We wouldn’t really Imow much about palm trees« if we expected 
to find one in Greenland!) But the student should also see that 
geography has little part to play in the definition of dog^ or ship, 
or gaiety , 

4, By far the largest part of this "definition** describes what happens 
when some one steals a tiger cub from its mother. This is almost 
a separate little essay, (5an you think of a title for it? Do you 
think It helps us to understand anything about tigers? --Perhaps 
the student can produce some such title as "Himting Tigers" or 
**The Habits of Tigers** which will, at least, reveal his under- . 
standing of the paragraph as involving an activity rather than a 
quality of the tiger. If he views tae definition with the light 
spirits it invites, he may even come up with something lUce 

How to Escape from a Tigress. *' Most students, we may 
hope, will see that, althov^'^i the account does very little to 
contribute to a solid definition, it has a great deal of charm 
and, perhaps, conveys the feeling— justifiably or not— that 
the tiger is an unusual, even a romantic beast. And the very 
best studeii^s may discover, in the concluding sentence, some 
attempt to deal with "tiger psychology, " to suggest that tigers-® 
at least the females— are prone to make a particular kind of 
mistake. 

5. The final paragraph of the **definition** describes what a mother 
tiger does under certain circumstances. Do you think any such 
description is useful in a definition? Can you think of other 
activities of a tiger which might be described to give us more 
useful general ii^ormation ab^ut the animal? —The last para- 
graph, after all, does discuss the habits of tigers— but only 

of lady-tigers under a very special set ©f circumstances. It 
can be pointed out that more genersil and important habits— 
like those of eating, buzzing, mating etc. —might be described 
in a way which contributes importantly to the definition of an 
animal— or to other thizgs like, for sample, a particular 
lotion or group of human beings, 

6. How much of this entire account of the tiger is true or accurate, 
do you suppose? Even assuming it is all true, hew useful would 
the account be in a class in zoology?— The student’s own exper- 
ience and common sense may lead him to ^estion such infor- 
mation as that which describes the tiger’s ''speckling** or assigns 
him only one "principal home. " And he should certainly be 
skeptic^ about the "glass ball" device for escaping from a 
tigress. Even if all this information were accurate, however, 
the definition would seem fi:agmentary and to a certain degree 
hodgepodge if one were seeking a sound "scientific" definition 

of the animal. 

Intermediate 

7, Perhaps the closest the "deHnition" comes to what we might 
expect to find in a dictionary is the sentence which begins the 
second paragraph and teUs how a tiger "can be distinguished^ ** 
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What aspects of the tiger are used for distinguishing him here? 
Are they equally satisfactory means of distinguishing him? ban 
you suggest other^ more reliable means of distinguishing such 
an animal from other creatures ?--'’DistiiJguishing features” are, 
of course, most valuable in definitions, particularly when we 
choose to set apart the object of definition from anything else 
by which it may be cor^used. “Speckling'* might, & accurate, 
be a perfectly sound dlstinguishii^g feature (although the student 
may suggest that other aspects of the tiger's appearance- - 
size, color, and structure— might be even more useful for 
purposes of distinction). Speed would, of course, be less 
reliable, because it is a relative term and a quality which 
manifests itself only under certain circumstances— objections 
which apply with even greater force to an intangible characteristic 
like courage. Observations like these may lead the student to 
see that the job of definition may prompt us to search for what 
is truly distinctive or “special" about whatever we are definh^ 
—and the search may lead to various areas, including appearance, 
habitat, and habits (all reflected in the "Tiger” definition). 

8. Assuming that the "definition" is neither very accurate nor very 
useful in helping us to understand what a tiger is, are there other 
reasons why it is interesting and worthwhile to read?— Most of 
US, students included, will feel a good deal of charm in this 
description— and charm eludes the formulations of te^'^books. 

One source of it, perhaps, is in the writer's childlike but 
imaginative attempt to describe a fierce and splendid animal 
about which he probably knows very little. The "glass ball" 
story is delightfully and ingeniously outrageous— having a 

good deal in common with the "tall tales" of our own Paul 
Binyan cycle or I«iars Club competitions. It might be pointed 
out, as well, that there is a certain attraction in mixtures 
of genuine and the fabulous— that here a real creature 
has been endowed, whether by ignorance or by deliberate 
effort of imagination, with habits that are pret^ incre^le. 

And some sudents will probably recognise— and perhaps be 
amused by— the rather lofty moral generalization which con- 
cludes wi^t has previously purported to be an "objective" 
description. 

9. Bach paragraph in the "definition" tells us a different "kind" of 
thing about the tiger* Set down in a few words the kind of tMng 
with which each paragraph is concerned and place ^em in the 
order in which they appear in the definition* I^es the order 
seem a good one? V/ould it make any ditference if you juggled 
it around or reversed it? Compare the order of this account 
with the order of things in a dictionary definitione Do th^ 
have ai^hing in common?— The parts of "The Tiger" which 
actually seek to provi_i general issformation follow in an order 
respectable enough to appear in a modem dictioriiary* The 
etymology of the word is succeeded by the distinguishing qualities 
of the animal— and the naming of the Tigris is actually ^fered 
as evidence that the tiger's speed is, indeed, striking* We 
then learn about his habitat and, in a loose sense, the long 
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final paragraph is devoted to his habits. But the student should 
see that the ’xold facts" ser/e as the introduction to — perhaps 
even the excuse for— the colorful anecdote and that it is the 
anecdote (complete with moral) which plainly most interests 
the writer, as it does us, 

* MAO « A 

jL/uxicuii; 

10, The description of the mother tiger whose cub has been stolen 
can be seon as a little story. At the end, the author speaks 
about why it is that the mother loses both her revenge and her 
baby. Can you explain "the zeal of her own dutifulness" in 
your own words? —"The zeal of her own dutifiilness" is hard 
to paraphrase— perhaps, in fact, impossible. The student 
should hnd clues in the earlier description of the tigress's 
motives, "the mother's tender care, " which she is impelled 
so strongly to display that it overcomes even her desire for 
revenge on the hunter. Zeal and dutifulness have meanings so 
close together that we may be pushing things somewhat to sug- 
gest that zeal is the actual passionate drive, which is directed 
by a sense of duty. It is probably enough to expect that the 
student reco^ze this "zeal" as that which combats and over- 
comes the animal's other drive, for revenge, as well as its 
judgment, since it is tricked by the same device at least two 
times. 

11. In the final sentence, the author explains why the tigress "loses 
out" in language which suggests that we might learn a lesson 
from her— that the story might be treated as a fable, like those 
of Aesop. H you wished to construct a "moral" for the story, 
what would it be? —The actual moral presented by the story's 
conclusion is probably something to the effect that, in this 
anitrial— as, perhaps in other creatures including human beings 
—one single urge or desire can operate so strongly that it over- 
comes our good sense and can even frustrate its own fulfillment. 
Students can probably think of situations where they wanted some- 
thii^ so badly that they behaved unreasonably and thus defeated 
their own purposes (for instance, by stupidly badgering a par- 
ent so badly for some long-desired gift that the parent is angered 
into final refusal). Quite apart from the actual moralizing con- 
clusion of "The Tiger, " the student may find interest in the 
means used to trick the tigress, her irrational inability to 
distinguish between appearance and reality, or her equally 
irrational refusal to learn by experience. 

V. From the speech of acceptance for the Nobel Prize, William Faulkner 

Wa might as well recognize that the Faulkner speech presents dif- 
ficulties far greater than those the students have encountered in the 
earlier writings. It deals with problems which certainly have little 
ixnmediate meaning for the student. It deals with them, too, in a 
thoroughly adult and sophisticated fashion. And it raises questions 
which— like most adult and sophisticated questions— do not yield 



to easy or to final answers. The teacher need not be apologetic about 
these facts aor directly suggest that this is "hard read&g, '^but he may 
find it profitable to reveal that» with this speech and the problems it 
involves, the student is moving into an area of serious, important, 
grown-up discourse. 

The ifit A nnv*f*'ir>ii1aT«1 
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form which nevertheless has a clear progression or direction, mov- 
ing in four short para^phs from a rather humble statement of feel- 
irAg on a serious occasion to a passionate statement concerning the 
poet's mission and an implicit exhortation that the mission be pur- 
sued. No set questions can successfully reveal thi s form in its 
entirety, but a brief outline of what is accomplished in the speech 
maiy be useful to the teacher for class discussion. 

EacagrftPit Qos begins with a distinction between the man and 
his work, the work being characterized as agonizing, concerned 
with the materials of the human spirit, and creative of that which 
is new. As the award goes only for the work, the speaker holds it 
only in trust, using the money for appropriate purposes and the 

or attention of the moment for the purpose of saying some- 
thing to those who wm carry on the work. 

Paragraph Two explains why the work is terribly difficult today, 
for the umversa^agedy ("our" tragedy) is that fear of imminent 
destruction dominates all of us and, in tiie young writer, turns 
attention from the "problems of the heart" whidh are the only pro- 
per matters for woiiihwhile writing. 

Pa;ragraph Three urges that the writer, conquering and forgetting 
fear. . must again learn to deal with the "problems of the human heat?* 
and gives the speaker's reason for this belief— in effect that the qual- 
ities of love, honor, pity, etc. are indispensable to the survival of a 
writer's work, while their absence makes it ephemeral, 
and meaningless, reduced to a level at which there is neither 
perxnanence nor feeling. 

Paragraph Four re-states the question of our choosing to re- 
learn or not re-leam these timeless thmgs. Refusal to re-leam 
is equated with resignation to man's destruction or, at most, with 
a beli^ that man will somehow endure, but merely endure. To re- 
leam is equated with the speaker's own belief that man can not only 
endure but prevail, because he alone has not only a voice but a soul, 
a spirit. The duty of the poet (here synonymous with writer) is to 
remind men of these things of the spirit, for it is by knowing these 
things that all men will endure and prevail. 

Put even more bleakly, we can say that the first paragraph 
justifies the speaker's addressing himself to young writers, the 
second states a grave problem or difficulty they face, the third 
prescribes the only way by which this difficulty can be overcome 
aixi the writer can assure himself of permanence, and the fourth 
is a statement of faith, in terms of which this course can be seen, 
not as a mere alternative open to the writer, but as his highest duty. 




study Questions 

Simple 

le Because almost eve:ry word in this speech is of importance* we 
should have an accurate understanding of everything Faulkner 
^aySs ^hat is the meaning of commensurate? Bphemeral? 
ENymed ? Compassion? ^-At least S(m^ stiidents should be 
able to see not onl;^ the literal mearings of these terms but 
the part they play in the structure of Faulkner's argument 
—that doomed and ephemeral are the crucial negative^ 
against which the permanent affirmative course is contrasts* 
that commensurate reveals Faulkner's wish to do justice to 
the honor that has come to him* that compassion (more than 
a word like pity) represents the kind of feeling for which, he 
is pleading. 

2. Faulkner's speech has been grouped with other writings in this 
course* all of which are* in some sense* definitions. What 
do you think Faulkner is defining? Circle the phrase* among 
the following* which seems to you to describe most satisfactorily 
the subject of Faulkner's definition: the Nobel Prize; the nature 
of fear; literature; the writer; the good writer; the duty of the 
writer. (There is probably no single "right" answer here* 2 d« 
though some responses are certaiSy closer to the facts than 
others. The important thing is to look closely at the test and 

be prepared to offer sound reasons for the answer you select!) 

--It can be said that Faulkner is offering his own definition of 
"the right kind of poet " and* although he only indirectly sug- 
gests the kind of man the good poet must be* he quite esqplicitly 
prescribes the kind of thing to which he must turn his entire 
attention. "The duty of the writer", therefore, is probably 
as accurate an answer as "the good writer* " and even "the 
writer* " if sufficiently qualified* would be a respectable 
response. 

3. Yen probably feel— and quite properly— that Faulknex*s "definition, 

matter how you describe it, is very different from all of the 
other defitiitlons you have read in this section. See H you can 
e3q>lain to your own satisfaction what seems to be the most 
Important difference between Faulkner's speech and the other 
materials you have read. Then* as an exercise* place a circle 
around the one statement among the following which* you feel* 
describes the most distinctive thing about Faulkner's definition: 

a. Faulkner uses much more difficult words than the other 
writers. 

b. Unlike apy of the other writers, Faulkner talks about 
what is "abstract. " about things we cannot touch or see 
but only feel. 

c. Unlike the other writers* Faulkner is quite as fully 
concerned about what " ought to be " as with what is the 
fact. 

d. Unlike the other writers* Faulkner has composed a 
speec h, intended for oral delivery. 



e. Unlike ths other writers^ Faulkner lets us know how he 
feels al^ut Ms subject rather than giving an entirely 
objective^ uncolored account* 

—The studet^ should see that here Faulkner professes to be 
addressing himself to a i^rticular audience and quite openly 
urging the course which that audience ought to follow. (And, 
of course, the fact Fa iilbn iaT* Via 
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young writers does not mean that his words do not have direct 
meaning for us<*«as Faulkner must have intended they should!) 

Do you think it is accurate to say that Faulkner's first paragraph 
is chiefly about himself? If not, what is it chieflji about?— This 
xs somewhat open-ended, * Faulkner claims to be talkin g not 
about himself but his work— and "his work" is the work of any 
writer. At the same time, in this paragraph, Faulkner takes 
clear note of this particular occasion, tells what he chooses to 
do with the cccasiozv and why. 

Intermediate 



5. In the second paragraph Faulkner says that "there are no longer 
gr^lems of the spirit. * Why do you suppose th^t the question, 

men will I be blown up is not a problem of the spirit ? ^-Perhaps 
the sMdent can see that, for Faulkner, fear (earlier qualified as 
-^ysical) has iK>thing to do with the spirit. Perhaps because there 
IS no solution i;c fear except mastering and forgetting it, because 
there is no choice, even because fear is not uniquely hnivinn but 
something we have in common with animals, he seems to regard 
it neither as a problem nor as involving the human heart. All 
tto can probably be simplified, however, by our reflecting that 
when fear overcomes us, we seem unable to care about anything 

6. The third paragraph begins, "He must learn them again. " To 
what do the words he and them refer?— Merely a "close reading" 
question, this item asks that the student recognize how the 
antecedents of a sentence (the young man or woman and the 
^pjpoblems q| the human hear^ may lie buriia in a preceJ^ 
paragraph but must be understood if the writing is to 

sensOo 



7. 



In his final paragraph, Faulkner tells us that he "declines to 
accept the end of man. What does he accept instead?— Faulkner 

ODDOSeS his notion of onAvailiner KnfVt *u^ 
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opposes his notion of prevaUing to both the end of man and mere 
Mduraiye. What prevadfng means, b^ronflielacraat is'mori 
than enouring. is open to speculation. 



8. You should see that, however we define Faulkner's "subject " 
m proceeds to give us his opinion on several topics. What are 
wese topics— and what is Faulkner's opinion in each case?*- 
Faulkner's final view about the duty of the poet depends upon 
his previously-pressed convictions upon several topics; most 

^ *>*8*^y today (universal physical fear), 
the effect of this tragedy upon the modem writer, the 



(as opposed to ephemeral) qualities of writing# and the future 
and survival of mankind. 

Difficult 

9. In this speech, on a notable occasion, Faulkner has chosen to 
make a statement about "our tragedy today. " To whom does 
our refer f w'hat is this statement doing in the speec»»~=t«*ai. 
is, how is it related to the principal things Faullmer is trying 
to say? * "Our is somewhat ambiguous in this context, for 
Faulkner has previously announced that he is speaking to 
young writers. Our tragedy, then, might mean the tragedy 
of aU men, or on the other hand, it might mean that we, as 
writers, share a tragec^ which is the result of universal fear. 

10. Faulkner was faunous— and won the Nobel Prize— for his novels. 
How do you account for the fact that his final sentence talks about 
the poet’s voice?— Faulkner appears to identify the kind of writer 
he is with poets . The student should probably be told that poet 
has a long tracUtion as applied to more than writers of verse, 
that Patdkner is here speaking, perhaps, of all imaginative 
writers, of all writers who properly address themselves to 

the greatest human problems— as opposed to reporters or 
advertising men. 

1 1. In your own language, indicate what Faultoer believes about 
"the young man or wornan writing today, pointing out both 
what is wrong with today’s writing and the reasons Faulkner 
gives to account for this. --The outline given above should 
supply something like the kind of paraphrase or summary 
which the superior student may produce. It is hard to say 
that Faulkner’s argument is actually a criticism of contempor- 
ary writing, but he is clearly pointing to a state of mind 
and spirit from which he believes contemporary writers are 
bound to suffer, 

12. Faulkner complains about writers who "leave no scars." What 
do you suppose# in the light of his general argument# he means 
by this phrase?— The emphasis upon permanence seems con- 
sistent with this figure. Mark may be almost as good as scar# 
but the latter strongly suggests that the impact of great writing 
is not "easy-to-take**^but as powerful, lasting, honorable, and 
in the long-run healthy as a wound which ultimately scars over. 

13. What do you think Faulkner would say about the following state- 
ment? 

The writer is free to write about anything he chooses, ms 
oidy duty is to write accurately and eloquently. 

—In comparison with the stem, lofly, and dedicated statement 
which Faulkner offers concern^ the poet’s duty, the quotation 
given in the question is on the one hand highly permissive (free 
to write about anything he chooser) and on the other, narrow and 
unimaginative (in its emphasis on mere accuracy and, for what 
it is worth,, "eloquence"). More basically, the student shoidd see 
the quoted statement is concerned with prescriptions only with re- 
spect to hovT one should write; Faulkner ignores the how in his 
energetic insistence on what should occupy the writer. 
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One method of expanding the topic is by use of the exam- 
ple. In its simplest form, the example is a single word, the 
appositive. Developed in more detail, it becomes a sentence 
or two. Sometimes adequate treatment of the example re - 
quires a whole paragraph. Occasionedly the example is e:x- 
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All writers employ the example to some extent, bui in 
the selectionfi in this unit, the method has been used exclusive- 
ly. Most of the selections illustrate the use of several exam- 
ples to develop an idea. One of them, “Crystal Moment, “ shows 
the power of a well developed single example to illuminate a 
thesis statement. Other selections range from the simplest 
kind of listing as in “Smells’* to more complicated structure© 
in the longer essay. 

Although the thread upon wlaich these selections are 
strung is that of development by example, there are other 
aspects of form which can be noted during the reading of the 
poetry. Both the Teacher Version and Student Version contain 
suggestions for examining free verse, rhyme schemes, the 
iamb, the couplet, and the quatrain. 

Nor does stress on form preclude recognition of subject. 

The worth of the subject matter was considered in making the 
choices for this unit and provision was made for appropriate 
emphasis in the str*dy questions directed to the pupil. 

Point of view also receives attention. All but two of the 
selections are developed in the first person. The exceptions are 
Sandburg’s “Yarns” and “Barter” by Sara Teasdale. In "Barter” 
use of the second person in the final stanza makes it seem that 
the author is urging the reader to accept her point of view. 

The ordering of the selections proved a simple matter. 

Two groupings are at once apparent: the light and the more 
pliilosophical. Because of the ease with which the Christopher 
Morley poem can be read and understood, it is a suitable cpener. 
The H. Allen Smith essay, equally light, yet appealing to 
young people, leads to the last of the first group* Sandburg’s 
catalogue of “Yarns. “ The second group begins with Whitman’s 
"Miracles, “ and here the two poets provide the bridge with 
their similar interest in the commonplace and their use of free 
verse. It is easy to move from Whitman’s wonder at “Miracles” 
to Coffin’s awe at a “Crystal Moment. “ The use of the example 
culminates in a poem of unusual beauty and depth by Sara Teasdale. 

A special note needs to be added on the subject of poetry. 
Although it has been said so often that the statement is almost 
trite, poetry is written to be heard. The first presentation of 
a poem should be through oral reading by the teacher to the 
class. Every poem worth the teaching deserves the best oral 



interpretation the teacher can give it. 

At the coiicldsio'ii of this unit the student should have 
reached a fair understanding of the possibilities of the exam- 
ple in developmg an idea. This understanding shoidd ceirtain- 
ly pro^/ide a backlog for some extended work In composition in 
which students a?re assigned practice in developing ideas by 

means of examnla. 

_ ^ ^ 



I. Christopher Morley, "Smells" (For text of poem see Student 
Version.) 

Although Christopher Morley (1C 90-1957) may not rank 
with our greatest American poets, he has surely earned the 
title of distinguished man of letters. Having completed his 
undergraduate education at ].iavex*ford College, he studied in 
England as a Blhodes scholar. He then returned to America 
and began his xemarkably active literary career. Besides 
his journalistic v/ork for The Ladies* Home Journal and The 
Saturday Review of L iteratur'^ he turned his hcnd to many 
other forms of literaiy production. During his lifetime he 
was reporter, columnist, editor, poet, novelist, essayist, 
playwright, and play producer. 

Perhaps it was this very versatility which kept him from 
reaching the heights in any one field. According to The Reader* s 
Encylopedia American Literature . his good friend Henry 
Seidel Canby had this to say about him: 

A rusher in and out, bubbling with ideas 
Ul^a soda fountaiix, a wit, a wagster, an 
Elizabethan philosopher, with one of the few 
minds I have known that seemed to be perpetu? 
ly enjoying his ov/n versatility. 

Critics who praised him during his early years did not con- 
tinue their acclaim during his maturity. Nevertheless, his 
sense of humor, his wit, his extraordinary feeling for words 
gave pleasure to many readers during his lifetime. The 
Haunted Bookshop. Parnassus on Wheels. Thunder on the Left. 
and Kitty Foyle are some of his most widely read books. He 
helped to estabHsh The Saturday Review of Literabire (now 
The Saturday ReviewT and served as the first editor. 



Study Questions 
Simple 

1. VAiy do you'tinnK'the poet has given uS *a list of smells? 
Is he trying to make us believe something, see or feel 



soyinething, remember something, learn something? 

At any point in the poem, does he directly tell us his 
intention? - -Although the student v/ill soon move to more 
elaborate uses of example, in this poem he should see 
that the poet is really not attempting to prove or demon- 
strate any particular point. Instead, after implying that 
poets should v/rite more often about smells, he straight- 
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It seems proper to say that he is asking us to recall and 
participate in some eiqperiences of smell rather than at- 
tempting to persuade or instruct us, 

2. V/hat other words are used for smeU ? (Find three. )-- 
After the student has identified odors, fragranc e, whiffs, 

balsam as "substitutes'* for smell, he may be en- 
couraged to see that a substitute is not necessarily an 
exact synonym. None of the four terms say precisely the 
same thing as smell, although odor is pretty close. 
Fragrance has an implication of pleasantness (it is 
harder to think of a bad fragrance than of a bad smell); 
balsam limits the smells to those with a certain source, 
and whiffs are brief and inter3?upted experiences with 
smell. 

Intermediate 

3. Is it actually true that "woods breathe sweet"? 

Would you prefer the poem to say "woods smell 
sweet"? Why?— The student, it is hoped, will prefer 
woods breathe to woods smell in this context. The 
former is an instance of ^'personification —although 
a very mild one- -which allows us to see the woods as 
actively contributing to the poet*s pleasure. 

4. To fully understand the poem, you should know the 
words balsam, gramarve. and fumy, if you are not 
sure of their meanings, look them up. —The aptness of 
the terms should be. stressed quite as much as their 
meanings. Balsam does fine for Christmas trees; it 
would be strange if applied to coffee. Gramarye. as simply 
meaning magic, introduces a new element into the poem; 
all of the odors arise from concrete and rather common 
sources, but by this word, the poet attributes magical 
qualities to them. Fumy (one definition of which actually 
involves both odor and smoke) is another active ierm, 
summoning up the image of the pipe actually giving off its 
smoke and smell in a way which a gentler word like 
fragrance does not suggest. 

5. The author has developed his subject by mentioning 
many of the smeUs he likes. Hov/ many are there? Has 
he grouped them in any way? —While the arrangement of 
odors is not e."^remely tight, the student may find a kind 



of grouplng-by -association. The smells of the first 
group (second stanza) would probably be encountered in 
a kitchen. The second group are not as clearly related 
but they tend to invite more robust, manly associations 
and perhaps suggest an evening* reading by the fire. The 
September woods and campfire go together, while the aro- 
matic odors of the final stanza are less common, carry 
exotic suggestions of foreign places (even balsam is some- 
v/hal unusual), and hence make the notion of magic appear 
less abrupt in this context. And the final line should 
seem climactic, not only because of its position in thfj 
poem or the fact that the "ship smells best of all/* but 
because "ship-smell" is more complex, elusive, and un- 
conventional than are the odors previously described. 

Difficult 



6, The poem begins with a question. Is this question 
ever answered? Can you think of any reason for asking 
a question v/hich you do not intend to answer? —To help 
the student recognize that the opening question is ’‘rhetori- 
cal, he may be asked to turn it into a declarative state-' 
ment — something to the effect that "Poets tell very little 
about the sense of smeU. " When this is done, the function 
of the question becomes more apparent and the first 
stanza may be seen as implicitly saying, "Poets don*t 
often write about smells, but here is one poet who is 
about to do so. These are the odors I.love well. " 

7. What purpose does the last line in the poem serve? 
Would the poem be complete v/ithout it? Why or why 
not? How does it affect the pattern of the poem? --The 
structural relationship of the last line to its context has 
already been considered in Question 5, The more per- 
ceptive students may wonder about the effect of this line 
on the total poem and on the reader. Is the ppem, when 
all is said and done, primarily in praise of ship-smell 
rather than of smells in general? Or has the poet merely 
concluded his list of examples with the one which is 
dearest to him? These are questions without a single 

right ansv/er, but they may suggest to the student 
how a single line in a poem may shape and alter all the 
liWc have preceded it. 



II, H, Allen Smith, '‘Coping with the Compliment" (For text, 
see Student Version. ) 

H, AUen Smith's formal education ended early. After com- 
pleting the eighth grade, he worked at a variety of jobs: chicken 
picker, shoeshine boy, sweeper in a barber shop. Later he be- 
came a newspaper man, working on several papers before he 



wound up with the United Press. After some unsuccessful at- 
tempts at writing, he wrote Low Mfm on a Totem Pole, the 
first of a long series of best sellers. 



Study Questions 
Simple 



1. Although this is an essay about familiar things, the 
author uses a number of somewhat unusual words. Among 
them are inept, ethereal, retort, cadence, sestet . 
execrable, adroit, paradoxes , inarticulate, smirk, com- > 
port, geophysicist , congeries, bridle, enhance, and deroga- 
tion. For how many of these words cstn you supply a 
meaning without consulting the dictionary? (It is often 
possible to maice an ‘'intelligent guess" by considerir.g 

the position and use of the word in the sentence in which 
it appears. ) Consult your dictionary after you have done 
your best without it. Could the author have used simpler 
words to convey much the same meaning: If so, why did 
he choose more complicated and unusual ones?- -Here is 
a chance for the student to see that "hard words" are not 
necessarily the sign of solemn, technical, or high-brow 
thoughts but that they can often be used for such effects 
as humor. Smithes rather trivial subject is made amus- 
ing, among other ways, by the use of language that is 
sober and slightly exaggerated, often more appropriate 
to systematic, serious discourse than to the trifling form 
of social embarrassment which is under discussion. The 
student should see the exaggeration in phrases like "we 
grow inarticulate and our kneecaps begin to vibrate" and 
in such overblown terms as "furrowed brow" or "execrable 
He may see, too. that the talk of "denial and derogation, " 
of "techniques, " of "special problems" and "being exposed 
to this situation" are ways in v/hich the author pretends to 
be dealing systematically, even scientifically, with a rather 
amusing problem which actually warrants no such approach. 

2. Do you agree that "coping with a compliment" is a 
real problem? Do you think it is as serious as the author 
seems to? Is it possible that he is pretending that it is 
more serious than he actuary believes?— In answering 
this open-ended question, the student may feel that Smith 
considers coping wuth compliments to be a rather serious 
problem. But the distortions and exaggerations may sug- 
gest that Smith has deliberately blown up his experiences 
for humorous purposes. The student may wish to com- 
pare Smith*s response to compliments with his own, pro- 
ducing exeunples to show that compliments are not really 
as troublesome (or perhaps as humorous) as Smith pre- 
tends they are. 



Intermediate 
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3. As we have said« H. Allen Smith has a reputation 

as a humorist. Is this largely a humorous essay? V^hat 
are the funniest things about it?— The sbadent will 
probably discover tl^t much of the essay's humor lies 
in the e:immples which Smith produces— several of which 
are little comic anecdotes in their own right. In many 
of them there is the common fa':iCor of embarrassment 
or mild frustration and the studei can be led to recog^ 
nize that experiences of this kind are the basis of many 
comic situations. The lack of control* *of the poise of 
which the essay speaks »*is« particularly in social situa* 
tions where poise is most required^ the kind of comic 
element which is regarded as fundamental by many writers 
on comic theory. 

4. Howesver humorous you find the essay« do you think 
the aixthor is trying to make ax^ serious point? If so« 
state the point in your own words. - -It is probably true 
that Smith really doesn't like compliments and tlmt« how- 
ever amusingly he may distort his experiences with them, 
he thinks that social life would be better without them. 

He appears to be serious when he explains the compliment 
as just making conversation. " Hence, however humorous 
the essay may be, a student may feel diet he will remem- 
be it the next time he is tempted to pay a hollow compli- 
ment. 

5. Tlie essay is, in large part, a series of little stories 
or examples. What general point is made by all oi them? 
What further, particular points do they illustrate? That 
is, what particular point Is made the story of the lac^ 
who says, ’’This old rag?" By the little girl who shows 
off her dress, petticoat, and underpants? % the host, 
in the final story which the author borrows from Eliza 
W, Farrar?— Although each illustrative specimen in the 
essay considers a way of "coping with compliments, " 

the student will not understand the more detailed structure 
unless he sees that each example serves a more par- 
ticular ^rpose. There are, that is, a series of^^sub- 
points, invariably begun by a general statement and 
then illustrated by a particular ene cdote or example. 

Thus the lacfy who says "This old rag", exemphlfies the 
difficulties df "denial and derogation, " the Uttle ^rl il- 
lustrates an attractive ^but hu^rously impvopm response 
for adults, and the New England host is the perfect speci- 
men of '*poise. " 

Difficult 

6. The essay is written in the first -person— that is, by 
an 1 who tells us about his own thou|^its and experiences. 
Could max^ of the same things be said in a Uid«4-person 
essay, in which no "l" appears ? What advanlEtges, if any. 
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do you think have been gained by the use of the first- 
person?— v7e should not over-generalize about the 
closeness" or "realism" which use of the first -person 
can achieve, but in this essay it seems safe to say that 
the first -person adds directness as the author invites 
the reader to share in his feelings and eKfieriences . To 
the estent that the essay offers examples in support of 
a semi -serious proposition^ the author is providing as 
with first -person e^dence. To the ^ent^ on ttie ^cher 
haod, that the essay i& lar gely comic, it follows the pat- 
te7m of manv come^ans (including a number of television 
performersj who offer themselves as victims or "dupes" 
and deliberately es:?iggerate their own awkwardness or 
embarrassment in order to make us laugh. 

7 • The /nrthor concludes by telling us that the eight little 
letters of "thank you" are &e only sensible response to a 
compliment. He does not directly tell m why this is so, 
but, on the basia of the examples he has given, why do 
you think "thank you" is the best answer to a compliment? — 
Each of the examples which precede the final paragraph 
purpo^s to show a way of coping with compliments, and 
each is rejected for one reason or another. "Thank you" 
is about the oidy alternative left. It isn't very original, 
but it's safe and honest. And it is perfectly appropriate 
as a response to those who are only "making conversa- 
tion anyhow ! 



m. Carl Sandburg, "Yams" (Excerpt from "The People, Yes") 
For text, see Student Version. ) 



Born in Illinois, the son of poor Swedish immigrants, Carl 

seventeen. After service in the Spanish-American War he was 
encouraged to go to college. Evexiually he began writing for 
newspapers, achieving part,icular recognition in this field in 
Chicago about the time of V/orld War I. 



In his youth in Illinois he absorbed the Lincoln legend un- 
til it became one of the two great passions of his life. For years 
he collected and studied material on Lincoln and finally pro- 
duced the definitive biography of the great American. The 
other passion of his life is poetry, ms years as a laborer left 
him with an abiding love for the common man, the Middle West- 
ern worker in city or town or on the prairie. In his poetry he 
ravels in every detail of the lives of these people. Americans 
have come to realize that he speaks for the common man every- 
where in the land. As Henry Steele Commager once wrote. 

He celebrates what is best in us, and recalls us to our heri- 
tage and our humanity" (Kunitz, Twentieth Century Authors . 

First Supplement . p. 8G3, ) No man to stay out of the main 
stream oi life, he has lived the role of American poet: people 
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all over the United States have heard the sturdy old man in 
the blue serge suit, white hair falling in his eyes, sing folk- 
ballads and recite his poetry. 

Study Questions 

Simple 

< ^1u. UxAl— — « t'l at x—Ti'*.. < I 

Ai uawii ui. aauuuurg I'&xi.u ie» wn«iG nc; 

call^ a yarns By thinking about wh&.t all of these exam- 
ples have in common, can you define the kind of atory 
which Sandburg thinks of m a yarn ?- -Students should be 
able to unders&nd that Sandburg* s si**® what are 

more often called ^*tall tales." They exaggerate- -and 
more: Most of them are amusingly outrageous, glorious- 
ly impossible lies. Some of their appeal Ues in a 
straight-faced" mode of narration, a bris!^ matter-of- 
fact style whicli makes no attempt to stress or apologize 
for their manifest incredibility. 

2. The larger poem, of which "yams" is a part, tries, 
among other things, to let the reader know what the 
Axnericaii people are like. In what ways do you think 
'ysims" helps to accomplish this? Vv.iat do you think 
It tells us about the American people? —People who tell 
yarns of this sort are probably humorous and imagim- 
tiye. The students may be encouraged to think of other 
kinds of folk tales, very different from these, which 
would imply that their tellers were devout or superstitious 
or warlike or impoverished. These ** ^ contrast, 

seem to be produced by people who can rela^ and look 
humorously upon their own society and, perhaps, on that 
society*8 striving toward the superlative in many areas. 

Intermediate 



3. There are almost thirty "yarns** in this selection. 

Do you think Sandburg could have shortened his list and 
still "made his point*^? Would you have advised him to 
do so? —Perhaps discussion might begin with the state - 
znent they have yams. *' The student should soon recog- 
nize that it is an under -statement; the examples roll on 
and on, so extravagant, numerous, and richly diversified 
that, one might say, the final line might appropriately 
read, * They certaiidy ^ have yams. A few yarns, 
more or less, would probably make little difference in 
the total effect, but the student should see their large 
number as an important means by which Sandburg can in- 
dicate how abundimt and colorful are these products of 
the imagination. And, of course, each yam is sufficiently 
amusing so that, without worrying about its ultimate pur- 
pose , we are tempted to feel "the more, the merrier. ** 
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4. Although Sandburg writes in the third person (there 
is no "l" in these lines), is there anything about the poem 
which shows how he feels about the tales he tells us? — 
Sandburg, of course, does not directly express his atti* 
tude tov/ard these yarns. He does not embellish them or 
urge that they either be believed or doubted- -and this 
part of their ^'straight -faced** appeal. But his relish in 
piling up examples in one prepositional phrase after 
another Suggests that he iw not anxious to drop the sub- 
ject, that he feels a delight in them he wishes us to share. 

Difficult 



5. Can you say anything about the kind of subjects on 
which the yarns are generally based? V7ould it have been 
appropriate to include a yarn about a ghost? A movie 
star? A ^eat ballj^yer? A wonderfully fast horse? 

A mad scientist? A rocket to the moon? --The subjects 
or **materials** of the yarns are larg^y familiar in 
American life. The miraculous, supernatural, erotic, 
and ‘‘glamorous’* play little part. Thus the subjects of 
ghost stories or science fiction, of remote and glamorized 
human activities, p'^v no part in the kind of folk -ctilture 
here reflected. The ^*tall tale^' formula is imposed upon 
common interests and experiences of ordinary people 
(baseball or horse racing would be among them) so that 
delightful fantasy is constructed ovd of the materials of 
everyday reality. 



IV, Walt Whitman, **Miracles** (For te«t, see Student Version) 

Whitman's early life was one of poverty and struggle, con- 
ditions which forced him to leave school at eleven and go to 
work. He gravitated to writing for newspapers, taught for a 
few years, then retuicmed to newspaper work.. Sometime dur- 
ing these years he had started writing short istories and verse, 
all of it wretched stuff according to the critics. It was not un- 
til his late twenties that Whitman began to write a new form of 
poetry, and seven years went by before any of it was published. 
Then in 1855, as I^uis Untermeyer recounts in The Golden 
Treasu ry of Poetry. **when Walt Whitman was thirty-six, an 
unknown journalist who could not find a publisher, be printed 
by hand a little volume called Leaves GrasSo The book was 
a bombshell. It roused its readers to violent esetremes. It 
was attacked for its form and its frankness, and it was praised 
for its liberating spirit, for what Emerson called its 'free and 
brave thought. ' Each new edition of Leaves of Grass contained 
additional poems; a complete collection printed in Whitman's 
seventy-third year disclosed tliat the ori^nal twelve poems 
had grown to nearly four hundred. In their subject matter, 
their language and their construction, the poems were unlike 
ax^hing that, had hitherto been written. What started as an 



ej^eriment in American poetry became a great fiilfillment 
with a world -wide influence. 

The influence on form is most obvious. What he wanted 
to say could only be expressed in the flexible and loosely 
rh^hmical lines now known as free verse. More important 
still was his recogrdtion of the * glory of the commonplace, • 
his insistence that nothing is insignificant” ^ The Golden T reasury 
of Poetry, p. 246L 

Study Q uestions 

Simple 

1. Can you quote the lines in which the poet states the 
chief subject of his poem? Re -state the subject in a 
sentence which begins with ”V7hitman believes that. . 

The statement, repeated in various ways at various 
points, that seems to dominate the poem is, *'I know 

of nothir^ else than miracles. " A student might put it simp- 
ly that Whitman believes that everything is a miracle. 

It becomes clear as the poem develops, moreover, that 
Whitman is not merely listing simply experiences which 
are dear to him but celebrating the miraculous character 
of the ^ole of creation. 

2. Whitman has made groupings of examples of miracles. 
Look closely at the poem. Can you divide the miracles 
into groups of any Imd? —Rigid classification of the 

miracles” is not necessary, but the student should find 
form in the poem by considering the classes of examples 
which the poet introduces. At the beginning, there ire 
personal experiences— observing, wading, standing, sit- 
ting, lookinge "Watching, ” too, seems to be one of these, 
yet at this point vision expands and, from immediate, 
particular spectacles, we move out to contemplate sun- 
down, stars, and moon. Prom this are developed even 
more general --indeed universal— miracles, embracing 
all of time and space. And, it may be said, the final 
miracles involve the sea both as the source of particular 
miracle£< (fishes, rocks, waves, ships, aid their crews) 
and as a symbol of the eternal. 

Intermediate 

3. Which poem we have read recently has a form similar 
to this? What do we call this type of verse? Does it 
seem appropriate for Whitman’s purposes ? — Perhaps 
the student can be induced to think particularly about 

the "freedom” which free verse allows. In both of the 
free-form poems he has read, nothing limits the num- 
ber or leng^ or diversity of the poet*s examples. Al- 
though lyric poetry so often has its form determined, in 
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part at least, by considerations of meter, rhyme, and 
uniform stanzas, here ^re poems whose form is governed 
entirely by the poet’s subject and his intention and thus, 
as in a prose argument, the number and size of the 
examples offered is determined entirely by the use to 
which they are put, 

4. Most of us would agree that Whitman’s "miracle^" 
are generally found in simple and familiar things* Does 
he ever try, particularly in his use of words, to show 
what is uncommon or "miraculous** about these things? 

Can you find instances in which his language seems to 
be attempting this? --V/hitman seems often to be con- 
tent to let his **miracles" speak for themselves. At 
other points, however, he strives, through his language, 
to convey the feeling of the miraculous* This is notable 
in the cases of wonderfulness, quiet, bright , and exqui- 
site^ And the better students may point oui that emphasis 
upon words like every and continual remind us that in- 
finity and eternity are the greatest miracles of all. 

5. A famous poem by Whitman is called **Song of Myself. ’* 
"Miracles, ** too, is a kind of **song of myself^ for it 
certainly tells us something about the poet. On the basis 
of f 3 poem, what sort of man do you think the poet is? — 

If the poem is seen as a statement of belief, then Whitman 
can be said to characteri^se himself as the Idnd of man for 
whom everything is a miracle, who can appreciate the whole 
of experience, savoring each moment as novel and magi- 
cal. Such a man^ when speaking directly of himself, will 
reveal his capacity for simple pleasures --wading, aland - 
ing under trees, eating with friends, and observing all 

that nature has to offer. 






6.. The poem ends with a question. Could you say 
pretty much the same thing as 7/nitman does in a declara- 
tive sentence (by stating it as a fact, rather than a ques- 
tion)? What defect does the question have on you? --As a 
direct statement (something like **There are no stranger 
miracles than these**) the line might preserve its chief 
effect by characterizing the preceding examples as strange. 
But as a question, the line invites the reader to reconsider 
the preceding examples, perhaps to alter his previous 
conception of miraedes, smd to join the poet in discovering 
the miraculous in all of life* 



V. Robert P, Tristram Coffin. **The Crystal Moment** (For 
text, see Student Version. I 

Robert P. Tristram Coffin was a New Englander who wrote 
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biography, essays, novels, and poetary. vTritmg and teaching 
poetry, however, were hie chief concerns. Critic John Holmes 
feels that Coffin’s poetary is "full of tang and muscular exertion, 
of pride in life and joy iaa anankind" (Herzberg, Reader’s Eaacyclo* 
pedia of American Literature, p. 189). Eis own definitions of 
poetary ^rhaps explain him best. "Among my definitioans of 
poetary are these: Poetry is the art of making people feel well 
about Itfe; poet^ is saying the best one can about life; poetry 
is the art of putting differeait kinds of good things iogeilier: 
men and plows, boys and whistles, hounds and deer, sorrow 
and sympathy, life and death" (Kunitz aiid Hay craft, TweirSieth _ 
Centuary Authors, p. 395). 

In addition to maintaiaiiing a steady output of wariting. Coffin 
found time to anaiaage two farms, make drawings for his books, 
and record fifty of his poems for the I#ibarary of Congress. 

Study Questions 

Simple 



1. Although this poem describes a single experience and 
thus offers oaidy one example, this example— like others 
you have stitdied- -provides k pkrtxcMlaa^ illustration of 

a general statement. ’ Can you loc&te the general state-, 
ment in the poem? Is the statement entirely clear— or 
can you think of ways it might be re-worded or expanded? — 
The poem purports to offer an example of the things that 
"can make one hold his breath. " The student may recog- 
nize that, although we talk casually of "holding one's 
breath, " to be actually forced to do so by a spectacle of 
some kind is actually a very uncommon e^^erience. The 
more imaginative student may attach significance to the 
phrase "th^ side of death" and suggest that the moment 
which is described partakes somehow of the nature of 
death itself. The teacher may find it useful to ask whether 
the same effect would have been achieved by the phrase 
"once or twice in a lifetime. " 

2. Would the poem be more satisfactory if more than one 
example were given? When do you think one example can 
be as e^Kective— or more so— tham several? --The rarity 
of this kind of experience is one of its most Important 
aspects. One example is thus not only adequate but com^' 
pletely suitable, for it is likely that additional examples 
would wealcen the special "crystalline" quality of the 
moment. 

Intermediate 

3. What use has the author made of comparisons? Can 
you locate infitances both of direct, explicit, comparisons 
and of implic it comparisoi:}iS (those in which the author 
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does not use the word like but assumes that we can see 
how one thing resembles another)? —In addition to the 
escplicit similes ( like a tree> like a fierce caress, like a 
leaf^ lilce a knife ) the poem depends on less directly ex- 
pressed figures. It offers images which are unusu^ 

( sounds of church beUs in the throats of hounds) or 
elliptical ( forest* s holiness) or mhrtures of the abstract 
End concrete ( need above a knife). And the two 

final stanzas depend almost exclusively on figurative 
lan^^age — the pageant which is suited only for divine 
eyes and the extraordinary figure of life and death, 
hitched in tendem and moving in a kind of glorious 
balance. 

4. How much can you say about the **technicsLl*' poetic 
qualities of the poem? The rhyme-scheme? The stanzas? 
The length of lines? The dominant meter? Do you think 
the author's choices in these respects lead to particular 
effects? —The technical aspects of the poem tend to be 
simple: a single tetrameter couplet forms each stanza 
and the iambic feet are relatively regular. The couplet 
may be said to suggest the dual empl^^is of the content— 
stag and hounds, pursued and pursuer, fear and hunger, 
life and death. Simplicity of this kind is appropriate 

in the description of a sing! "crystal moment,^* but the 
student should also recognize that neither the moment 
nor the poem is as simple as it seems. 

5. V*,iat meaning do you attach to the word crystal in the 
title? V/ould a more satisfactory title be Unforgettable 
Moment or Magic Moment ? —The student may speculate 
about the qualities of a crystal which are applicable to 
the poet's moment. Of these, clarity and, perhaps, 
permanence, are the most obvious, but it may be pointed 
out that a crystal is many°faceted and that the moment, 
for all its clarity, is a somewhat complex* one. 

Dif ficult 

6. Coffin has attempted to describe a very "special" 
experience for us. What, in your own words, seems 
to account for its "special" quality? Can you think of 
experiences— perhaps of a very different kind— that have 
had similar importance for you? --It is probably unwise 
to push the student too energetically toward recognizing 
the imusual. and mysterious nature of the vision which ^e 
poet so cherishes. The adult can doubtless sympathize with 
Coffin's ability te find rare beauty in a moment of intense 
terror and flight, hunger and pursuit, and precarious but 
magnificent balance between life and death. However much 
of this has meaning for the student, he should be able to 
see that the poet has begun with an unusual but perfectly 
"real" spectacle in purely natural surroundings and has 
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found in it something more than rav/ terror or raw pity» 

7. Is the author asking us to feel sorry for the buck? 

Do you think the poem is an argument against hunting? — 
It is hard to see this poem as an "argument. ** The fear 
of the stag and the desperate hunger of the dogs contri- 
bute almost equally to the poet’s response. And it is 
clear that« for all its fear and fierceness^ the spectacle 
is one of strange beauty for the poet. 

8. Compare this poem with Whitman’s "Miracles. ** 
Which poem seems more concerned with stating the 
poet’s beliefs ? Do you think Whitman would react 
as Coffin has to this particular "crystal moment"? 

Do you think Coffin would agree with Whitman's defini- 
tion of "miracles" ? COf course^ we can only guess 
about these questions^ for we can know for certain 
only what each poem tells us. But it is possible to talk 
about the c^ttitudes toward common matters which the 
two poems seem to express. ) 



VI. Sara Teasdale« "Barter" (For text, see Student Versiom ) 

Boim in St. Louis, the only child of very old parents, Sara 
Teasdale struggled during much of the earlier part of her life 
f.p become an independent person capable of making her own 
dwcisions. This goal she never fully acMeved, and her poetry 
reflects her own inner conflicts. Early in life she was inspired 
by the lyric poet Christina HossettL and sought to emulate her 
accomplishments. But she did not quite achieve the heights 
attained by Rossetti. 

The particular selection presented for study here mirrors 
her love of life and her strong urge to give herself completely 
to living. The events of her own life, however, do not show the 
complete commitment which she advocates. As time went on, 
she became more and more witiidrawn, even to the point of 
becoming a recluse. She had a deep awareness of what happi- 
ness could mean, but was unable to reach out and take it for 
herself. 

Study Questions 

Simple 



1. What does the title mean? What is the dictionary 
definition of tJiie word? How does it fit into the use of 
sell and buy in other parts of the poem? —The concept 
of exchange or trade implied by barter appears in 
movement from what life has to offer to the recognition 
that these offerings require "payment"— although a pay- 
ment for which ix^inite value is received. The poem can 
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be seen as a gracious argument, urging us to engage 
in a barter in which, whatever the price we pay, the 
loveliness we receive will be a "bargain. " 

2. What are the things --we call tliem in^ges in poetry -- 
which the author associates with the loveliness life has 
to offer? Make a list of these images. Line eleven 

the ** ^^esides 

man s spirit, is delighted by loveliness? --xhe grouping 
of images is a major source of poetic form. The majority 
of the images are sensory, the first stanza including 
only those v/hich appeal to vision and the second stanza 
moving ttoouffh images of sound, scent, and even touch 
to the higher appeal of the holy thoughts which delict 
the spirit. But, although loveliness is exemplified to 
such a great extent by objects of sense perception, the 
satisfaction they afford is not purely physical. The 
motion of fire, the children's wondering faces, music; 
loving eyes and arms hold loveliness only for the sensi- 
tive beholder. 

Intermediat e 

3. What lines of the poem most comidetely state the 
point of view of the author? Can you state this attitude 
in a sentence of your own?— The student should find 

in this poem a genuine devel<^pment, an "argument" which 
is not completed until the final stanza makes clear the 
two-sided character of the "Barter" which is being 
described. Thus the statement that "Life has loveliness 
to sell is an incomplete summary of the author's point 
of view, for the urgent command to * 'spend all you have 
for loveliness * is a climax toward which the preceding 
lines have been preparation. VThether the poem's final 
line is an even more satsifactory statement of the author *s 
basic attitude is a matter for open discussion; ecstasy. 
even more than peace, is presumably the ultimate form 
which loveliness can take. 

4. At what pohit does the author cease making statements 
about the loveliness of life and begin to urge the reader 
to buy? V/hat change comes over the structure of the 
sentences here, making them different from those which 
precede them? —The development of the poem is reflected, 
among other ways, by the change in the form of the sen- 
tences, beginning with the third stanza. Each of the two 
preceding stanzas begins with the same general statement, 
followed by a series of examples in apposition to the word 
loveliness. The final stanza contedns four, essentially 
dependent, imperative clauses. The student may be 
helped to understand this structure by the suggestion that 
the final stanza is linked with the other two by a silent 
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therefore, since the urgings of the last six lines are 
based on the statements and examples which have been 
provided earlier. 

Difficult 



5. V^^at does the author recommend as a fair price for 
loveliness ? T/hat is the price she would give for 
ecstasy? Does this co^eption of purpose fit into the 
meaning of tiie title? — ihe definition of the price to be 
paid for loveliness is one of those general, even vague, 
poetic statements whose power lies not in what is ex- 
pliciUy said but in what we are invited to infer and 
imagine. The poet tells us to spend "all we have"; the 
more particular aspects of this ^’purchase** take largely 
tempor^ form (years go for one hour of peace, and a 
single breath of ecstasy is wor h the entire past and 
the entire future). The word baiter has been made, by 
this point, to appear inadequate, probably deliberately. 
For we are not merely being urged to "buy" but to under* 
stand that our moments of I veliness, of peace, of ecstasy 
are what make life, whatever its hardships, a precious 
possession. 



6. Is the word ecstasy new to you? If it is, have you 
some idea of its meaning from its use here? Check 
your guess with the dictionary to be sure. - -Since ecstasy 
is the climactic term in the poem's final stanza, it offers 
the student a good opportunity to consider the power of a 
single word within a poetic context. He ought to note its 
intensity as well as its subjective or "personaliz^" conno- 
t ations, particularly in contrast wdth the more serene and 
objective concepts of loveliness and peace. 

7. Like the poems by Whitman and Coffin, Miss Teasdale^s 
verses deal with moments or aspects or experience in 

life which she finds particularly satisfying. We might say 
that she, too, is interested in the "miracles" which life 
offers to those who can appreciate them. In what ways 
does her point of view resemble those of the other two 
poets? In wliat ways is it different? --Once again, as in 
the poems by V/hitman and Coffin, the poet invites us to 
share in what he regards as the deepest satsifactions 
human experience can afford. The student may recognize 
that all three of the poems offer examples of powerfully 
affecting and meaningiful experiences which have in common 
the fact that they are based in the natural world, tend to be 
simple rather than extravagant and complicated, and— even 
in the case of Coffin's moment- -are represented as acces- 
sible to the ordinary sensitive and observant person. But 
the student should eJso see that the examples are offered 
in support of very different opinions and attitudes. For 
Whitman, the miracles" are with us always and every- 
where; for Coffin, they occur very rarely and possess 
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^ni^e power; for Mias Toasdale^ who occupies a kiad 
of "middle ground^ " e^erlences of extreme lovelimss 
are probably rather rare and brief yet are provided by 
the familiar phei^mena of ssature of huma^ lov© and 
thought* Thus, in terms of the general concepts em*> 
plpyed in the curriculum^ it zmy be said that the fj^rca 
of ^ three poems can be described^ at least partiaUyi 




with respect to sublecfc ail three poems are concerned 
with the most meai&^ul and moidng aspects ot huimn 
experience and where they csn be found in the lives of 
ordinasy men. It is in their point of •^ew that the three 
poets dteer most sharply^ and these'<ii£^ereiice8 account 
for corresponding differences in the details of form and 
subject as well, of course, as in the peculiar effect which 
each of the poems achieves upon the reader. 
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FORM 

FART THREE: COMFARISON/CONTRAST 
Literature Curriculum U 
Teacher Version 



Comparison/ Contrast 
INTBOLUCTION 



One of the most effective means of organizing in non-storied 
literature is fJiat of comparison/ contrast. This unit, tiierefore, 
contains several parts: first, a general introduction, so that 
students can see the process as something th^ continually en- 
gage in; second, a series of works with study questions, organ- 
ized around different subjects, types, and techniques; third, a series 
of suggested activities for both oral and written work. Explications 
and questions accompany the works themselves, with activities 
and a brief bibliography at the end. 

What students should first see is that comparison/ contrast 
is a normal process they have been using all their lives. Trying 
to show how strong a football hero is, one might call him strong 
as an os; another, attempting to communicate certain qualities of 
mean old Miss Grundy in the fifth grade, might regard her as sour 
as a lemon. Thus the teacher can point out that writers use this 
normal human process^ too. The class can read Emily Dickinson's 
I like to see it lap the miles’*, to see how she has expanded upon 
the simple notion of railroad train'^ dragon to shov/ a number of 
points of s im i l arity. In reading this poem, too, students could 
begin to see that writers are often subtle; she never explicitly 
stetes what the comparison is, but we know by the shared images. 
Likewise, students should see contrast as another way of judging 
the world around them, '*No, tiharlie Brown is not as smart as 
Schroeder Van Pelt, " one might say, **He can't play the piano. " 

They then might be led to see that this way of thinking and 
communicating is tied to other devices studied in this part of the 
curriculum, A good contrast, for example, helps to define t hings 
( V/hat is a giraffe?*' it has four legs like a horse, but its 

neck is nothing like a horse's neck: it's much longer. *') Examples 
are necessary, likewise, for comparison/ contrast: the 
Creole courtyard is different from the street outside because of 
a number of specific things. Images set one against another help 
us see kinds of relationships. 

Throughout, students must begin to see that a good compari» 
son/ contrast, like any good piece of writing, is not a random thing. 
The first principle requires precision (wh^er in writing or read- 
ing): determining a common basis between tv/o things. They might 
see that statements like "Susie is a red-head, but Mary has four 
cocker spaniels" compare nothings Thus they might clear away 
some of the cobwebs of their own writing and perceive more pre- 
cisely the central purposes and unity of the material they read. 

Thus they can see on what grounds Duke Sr. 's men prefer the 
country, and Browning’s speaker the city. Such consideration can 
lead, then, to a better ^refined statement of theme. 

In the selections Included here, this device is seen as 
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governing and governed by Subject, Form, and Point of View, 

In the first, the ‘^Creole Courtyard, ** two places are set agatot 
each other in a series of alternating sentences; enforcing this 
pattern are the concrete details and sounds. The second, "Blow, 
blow, thou winter wind, ” the point of view toward city-vs, -country, 
or the natural -vs. -the artificial, governs the contrast, which takes 
the form of direct statement, linage, and staiiza pattern. Here, 
since the choice is not quite such a simple either-or choice as in 
the first, the contrast is somewhat more subtle. In the third, 
DeQuincey's essay comparing King David with Joan of Arc, the 
subjects are first compared, then contrasted. Here both point 
of view and structural technique differ from previous modes 
co'^red- -definite sets of parallels and epithets make clear 
DeQuincey's attitude toward his subject. The finsd example and 
the longest, ‘*Up at a Villa, Down in the Ci"^, ** is thus a culmina- 
tion of the unit. Here the point of view is more complex, and the 
first -person narrator will require some attention. Here, too, al- 
though the form --alternating stanzas —rather neatly sets up both 
sides of the ledger. Browning has used other devices— links by 
rhyme, for example--to point up differences. 

To go beyond these four, students might try Sidney's 
Leave Me, O Love, Blake's "The Clod and the Pebble, " Hopkins' 
Pied Beauty, or B 3 rron's "We'U Go No More A -Roving, " (The 
last two are in Immortal Poems, pp. 458 and 291, respectively* 
The other two are easily available in other collections. ) Finally, 
it should be pointed out that this principle can be used to under- 
stand storied literature, too: scenes of stories ( Red Badge ) can 
contrast markedly; characters (Don Quixote and Satncho Panza) 
are consciously set one against the other; conflicts are based 
upon contrasting goals; patterns of action can contrast in number 
and kind, 

I, "A Qreole Courtyard" by Lafcadio Hearn. See Student Version. 
Comment on Questions 



1 . What senses do these details appeal to? 

"the fountains murmured faintly" 

"the odor of the rich W est India tob ' 

"their flower eyes of flaming ' 

gnarled arms trembled under the weight of 
honeyed fruit" 

‘streetcars vulgarly jingle their bells" 

The specimens given refer, of course, to senses of sound, odor, 
sight (2) and, again, sound, but a student who felt that in the "trem- 
bling arms of the fig tree lies some appeal to a sense actual 
physical strain would certainly not be wrong. 

2. Is there any difference in the sound of these phrases: 
the *-.ooing of amorous doves" and "Without, roared the Iron Age, 
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the angry waves of /^merican traffic”? --A study of the two sen- 
tences, in their richness, can be very rewarding. The student 
v/ill discover that two iraages, to begin with, have something in 
common, since they both have to do with sound— and moreover, 
a repeated or constant sound. This similarity makes all the 
more striking the contrast between cooing and roaring. A ft'rther 
contrast should be noted between the sources of the sound— be- 
fl er 0 nti 0 - r.regture and ths Strident man-made 

trai^ic of the Iron Age. And a finals contrast is 

established by the use of the two distinctive adjectives, amorous 
and angry. 



3. Describe in a sentence of your own, the chief difference 
between the fnside of the house and the world outside it. --A "per- 
fect” summaxy sentence is impossible to prescribe, but the 
thoughtful student should note that the courtyard owes much of its 
tranquillity and happiness to natural beauty and old-fashioned, un- 
changing ways, whde the "outside world" is not only noisy, harsh, 
and joyless, but "modern" in a less attractive sense of the word. 

INTERMEDIATE 

4. Which -»i::sidc or outside— does the writer-like best? 

Hew do you know? - -The v/r iter's preference is obvious^ but the 
student should observe the particular terms - ^sweet. delicious, good, 
graceful , rich, etc. —by v;hich Hearn's personal response to the 
courtyard is made clear. The final sentence, a highly personal 
exclamation, may need to be e 3 q>lamed. Carid Street is the boun- 
dary of New Orleans' French Quarter --in which the courtyard is lo- 
cated— and it is clear that Hearn, for one, does not wonder why in- 
habitants of that neighborhood do not care ever to leave it. 

5. What effect does he gain from repeating "Without . . . 
Within" at the first of the sentences? --It should be recognized 
that the "without . . . within" formula not only makes dear the 
basic contrast of the essay but also contributes to its form. Hearn 
might have provided an extended description of the outside world 
and followed it with a similarly detailed account of the couriyaru 
(or, of course, reversed this order). Instead, three separate 
aspects of the outside and inside are compared, the description 
moving alternately from one to the other. And this direct juxta- 
position of shorter passages serves to heighten the contrast. 

I 

6 . How do the details of traffic and trucks fit iiA with 

the author's statemont in the first sentence? Why doesn't he men- 
tion buildings or people or conversation as found in the "outside 
world"? - -In his selection of traffic and trucks, Hearn has seized 
upon those aspects of the "world without" which contrast most 
sharply with tranquillity and quiet happiness. Soimd, and what it 
connotes, forms a central basis for the contrast between the two 
worlds, and, for this purpose, traffic and tracks are perfectly 
suited, as symbols of modern, man-made noise, to contrast 
with the gentle serenity of the courtyard. 




DIFFICULT 



7. If this is a "Paradise, " why does Hoarn allow the 
barbaric sentinels, ** the "smothering vines, " and the "peering 

plants ? - -The more perceptive student will protebly sense that 
much of the appeal, which the courtyard has for Hearn lies in its 
unspoUed, * entirely natural charm. The personification of the 
plants Coi which all three phrases are instances) does much to 
suggest the totally unchecked, entirely natural profusion of life 
in a Paradise where ail forms --indiuding some which are some- 
what fierce — flourish. Other responses to this question should 
certainly foe encouraged--includmg that of the student who may 
find that these deft touches of savagery prevent the picture of 
the courtyard from becoming excessively gentle and placid to . 
the point of dullness. 

8. The essay begins with a general statement about the . 
tranquillity and quiet hastiness of the old house. In the des- 
cription of particular details of the courtyard which follows, the 
author uses many particular words and phrases vo convey the 'im- 
pression of tranquillity and quiet happiness. How many such 
words and phrases can you discover? Notice, in particular, the 
details of language which help* to suggest happiness. 



H. "Blow, blow, thou winter wind‘* by William Shakespeare. See 
S tudent Version. 

Tl^ lyric, occurrhig at the end of Act XI of Shakespeare’s 
As You Like ^ is sung by a group of Duke Senior's men who ex- 
plain wlqr they have left the cruel court for the ideal green world 
in the Forest of Arden, Their argument is a conditional one, per- 
sonifying forces in both city and country as destructive— stingtog, 
warping, with a keen, biting tooth and rude breath. However, the 
choice is dear: thou^ cold, the winter wind is not so unkind as 
man (to advanced classes, the paradox of the wind being more kind 
than other men kin mi^ be mentioned), nor does the bitter sl^ 
freeze and bite so sharply as a man forgetting his obligations to 
other men. Students might see that the rh3rme scheme enforces 
the contrast, with the description of destructive powers in alter- 
nating patterns (aabccb) and the refrain , the lines in praise of 
the green world, ending in the same sounds— holly , folly, and jolly. 

Comment on Questions 

SmPLE 

1. For a contrast to be effective, there has to be some 
similarity between the two things contrasted in order to form a 
basis for comparison. " That is, we can compare a slow runner 
with a fast one because both are runners, a red house with a white 
one because bcth are painted houses, a trip to Yellowstone with 
one to Disneylund because both are vacation or holiday excursions. 
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In this 8ong, the Duke'^ men« having fled the Court and come to 
the forest, seem to be comparing two ways of life. Circle the 
one sentence which seems to you to describe most satisfactorily 
the two ways of life being compared: 

A - City life is being compared with country life. 

B * 7he old 1 ^ 4 ^ at court is being compared with the new life in 
the Forest. 

C - Life in winter is being compared with life in summer. 

D - Life on earth is being compared with life after death. 

B • Married life is being compared with bachelor life. 

Cluei^ions One and Tv/o hrave been presented in "multiple choice" 
fashion to assist the student in discriminating quite clearly be- 
tween the basic contrast involved in the song and alternatives 
v/hich a careless or fragmentary reading might suggest. It 
seems evident that "this life" is being contrasted to a life which 
the singers have previously experienced and which, within the 
contesct of Shakespeare^s play, can only be that which they have led 
at court. 



2. The two lives are being compared on a particular 
basis, with respect, that is, to a pa^rticular thihg they have in 
common, though in different ways. Circle the sentence wiiivh 
most accurately describes the comnaon ground or basis for this 
comparison. 

A - The pleasures of the two lives are being compared. 

B - The hardships of the two lives are being compared. 

C - The climates in which the two lives are conducted are being 
compared. 

D - The relationships with women in the two lives are being com- 
pared. ^ 

E - The lengths of the two lives are being compared. 

The student should be led to see that, although the singers con- 
clude that "this life is most jolly, " the conclusion is reached, not 
by comparing the positive delights of the present with ^e lesser de- 
lights or hardships of the past but by reflecting that present hard- 
ships are less painful than the bitter disappointments of life at 
court. 



3. Does tlie contrast lead to any conclusion? Is one life 
preferred to the other? If so, which one— and why? —When the 
grounds for comparison are made dear, the singers dr are their 
satisfaction with life in the forest, whatever its hardslu. j, be- 
cause of the absence of the far greater evils they have previously 
encountered. 

INTERMEDIATE 



o 



4. The winter wind has a tooth and a "rude breath"; it 
is called "thou. " V/hat sort of figure do these characteristics 
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combine to create? Can you find another similar figure in the 
|)oem?"“The student, who has already learned something about 
personification, should recognize this device in the characteriza- 
tion of the wind as a semi -human enemy, far less offensive and 
painful, however, than the genuine human enemies of the court. 

The bi^er sky is similarly personified. In words like tooth, 
breath, bite, wa^ and sting the student should discover figura- 
tive language which converts the elements into actively hostile 
agents which can thus be more readily compared to the human 
agents of cruelty at court. 

6. Look at the rhyming words at the end of each line. Do 
they seem to form a pattern? Does this pattern enforce any set 
of contrasts in the poem? - -The student should not oidy note the 
rl^rnie -scheme of the two stanzas but should recognize the re- 
peated refrain (and its appropriateness to an informal song) as 
the section of each stanza wMch, following the contrast of the 
preceding lines, rejoices in the present situation. 

DIFFICULT 

6. At one point in each stanza, the singers are led by 
the comparison they are making to a very broad and somewhat 
shocking general conclusion. Can you find this statement? Does 
it seem sensible to you? Do you think Shakespeare wants us to 
take it seriously? Can you think of any reason, if he does not, 
why he should have included this statement?--)^ both stanzas oc- 
curs the line **Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere fol- 
ly, a sentiment which, the more thoughtful student may find, is 
intrinsically pretty bitter. If taken in dead seriousness, indeed, 
the line v^ould suggest that the singers are the gloomiest of men. 

But the obvious high spirits of the refrain strongly suggest that 
we must not take the line too literally, that it is the extravagant, 
somewhat irresponsible sentiment of men who are vigorously 
damning the old life in their obvious satisfaction with the new. 

Here, if not earlier, the student should be reminded that the con- 
text of the song is a romantic comedy in which very little, from 
the lines of a song to the entire plot, should be taken too soberly 
or literally. 



m. DeQuincey's "Joan and David**. See Student Version. 

In this passage, part of an essay in which he defended 
Joan of Arc against Michelet (a French historian who had set 
about to debunk the national heroine), DeQuincey compares and 
contrasts the two heroes, both of whom rose to glory from in- 
glorious beginnings. The first precise point of comparison is 
&US the pastoral origin of the two; the same parallel is carried 
through to the culmination in the act which inaugurated their patrio- 
tic -religious mission. 




Comment on Questions 



SIMPLE 

1. In what ways did the lives of Joan and David resemble 
each other? Prom your own knowledge of Joan and David, des- 
cribe further the parts of their lives that DeQuincey merely men- 
tions. —The student should see that each of the statements made 
in th^ first paragraph applies equally well to both Joan and David, 
that the origins, the inspiration, the "victorious act, " and the as- 
sessments of both friends and enemies provide the similarity from 
which the subsequent contrast proceeds. DeQuincey, it should be 
noted, assumes that his readers are familiar enough with the stories 
of both Joan and David so that the precise nature of the "act, " the 
identity of friends and adversaries, and almost all other historical 
particulars are not specified. The teacher might make this pas- 
sage the occasion to point out the atHwgiveness of much literature, 
for here the author presupposes previous knowledge on the part of 
his readers. With some questioning— and perhaps reminding- -the 
students can be encouraged to see that they are familiar with the 

two stories and have actually supplied the "facts, " to which DeQuincey 
only generally refers, from their own store of formation. 

2. What is tlie chief point of contrast between the two 
lives?— The contrast between the two lives is attributed to "enemies, " 
but the student ought to develop this statement further and recog- 
nize that the difference" is between a hero v/ho enjoyed to the full 

the rewards of victory and one to whom they were totally denied. 

3. Each of the foUov/ing phrases is a figurative wav of 
stating fee same fact about Joan:” "drank not from the ^p of 
rest, ' ' the departing step of invaders, " "mingled not in the 
festal dances, her voice was then sUent; her feet were dust. 

Cun you state this fact directly in one sentence? V/hy has 
DeQuincey stated it as he has? —This difference— alluded to in the 
preceding question— is stated in each of the figures in question. 

The martyred Joan did not live to "revel in the vision of coronets 
and honor from man, " in direct contrast to David, who "rose to 

a splendor and a 'aoonda:^ prosperity. " 

INTERMEDIAVE 

4. List fee words which the author uses to describe the 
two directly, such as "The Hebrew shepherd boy, " "Pur«?, inno- 
cent, noble-hearted girl. " Which of the two would seem more 
to get our sympathy on this basis? —The actual characterization 
of the two offers no particularly sharp contrast. DeQuincey does 
not appear to be shaping a particular response to David but chief- 
ly to be inviting our compassion for Joan. Thus, nothing in his 
language tends to deny the "greatness" of either figure, but the 
emphasis is upon Joan*s tragic failure, in contrast with David, 

to enjoy the slightest fruit of victory. 




5. Why, then, does DeQuincey even bring in David? 
CouldnH he have gained the same effect by describing only Joan? 

— The question ie perl^ps not as easy as it appears* What pur- 
pose is actually served by a contrast of this kind? Perhaps the 
simplest answer is that radically different outcomes of the two 
basically similar careers a^::^eal to our sense of injustice and 
hence of sympathy and sorrow for the tragedy of Joan. 

DIFFICULT 

6. The passage begins with a question. What answer, if 
ai^, has been given by the end of the discussion? — The initial 
question is,^^of course, not directly answered. That is. DeQuincey 
never says ‘ We must thinlc such-and-such about Joan. But the 
comparison and contrast moves to the climactic exclamation "Pure, 
innocent, noble -hearted girl!” and it is clear that we are invited 

to think of the nobility of a life, fully as heroic as David's but 
conducted without a thought or a taste of the power and glory which 
were David's. 



IV. Browning's **Up at a Villa. See Student Version. 

The speaker of this monologue is one of Brownii^'s de- 
lightfully chatty Italians, full of gusto for **la dolce vita --which 
for him means city life, with its mixed beauty and bloodiness. 

He unmistakably states his choice in the first stanza; from then 
on the contrast appears in alternating stanzas. The point of view 
controls then not only the choice of details but the slant he gives 
them: students might work with concretions chosen from nature 
--wheat, hemp. bees--wMch ordinarily connote a pleasant scene 
but to him are sharp, * stinking, '* and "tiresome. ** In addition, 
they might notice hov/ this first- person technique -'''Consequeii^^^ly 
lacking an authorisd commentator --allows the fellow to reveal 
his own "immoral'* attitude. They might try to determine whether 
he is a good guy| or a "bad guy" when he lumps together by juxta- 
posed rhyme the new play, piping hot" and the "three liberal 
thieves were shot ' without any apparent sense that one spectacle 
is much different from the other. Here one might relate the bub- 
bling speaker and the splashing fountain (calling attention to the 
wonderful sound -effects of words like "spouts," "sings, ” and 
flasn ) to show Brov/ning's lack of "moral" comment but rather 
delight in an attitude seeing all city life as great sport— and the 
consequent irony that one must pay for it all. 

Conimerd on Questions 

SmPLE 



1. Does each stanza concern itself exclusiv^y with either 
the city or the country? Does the speaker keep an even balancct 
between the two or is one stressed more than the ether? Why? 
--An outline of the stanzas will disclose a pretty fair balance 
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between the villa and the ciiy« with a tendency to devote one --and 
even two- -complete stanzas to one or the Ovher. The student 
might comp«ure this proce^re with the far more rapid ^ternation 
of iipide and outside in Creole Courtyard. Browning’s speaker 
is a character, ** who is not concerned with offering a neat, side 
-by -side comparison but who indulges in protracted musings on the 
indignities of rural and the delights of urban life. It sho^ild be 
noted that the final emphasiy--in both the last and next-io-last 
stanzas --is upon the imagined joys of the city, which are the sub- 
ject of the longest stanza. 

2o Don't you usually consider a mountain -edge, a tulip, 
a cypress -tree, and bees as pleasant, even beautiful objects? 

What terms does the speaker use to describe them? Wl^? —The 
student should see tl^t the vesatious features of country life, if 
described by a more appreciative speaker, might appear delight- 
ful, The images and adjectives threu^ which the unfavorable pic- 
ture of life in the villa emerges are those of a bored, worldly, 
rather sOly man who has no capacity for satisfaction from the sur- 
roundings of simple nature. 

3. What reason does the speaker’' give to explain why he 
cannot live in the city? Has he planted this idea elsewhere in the 
poem? Where? --The speaker's candid recognition that he simply 
caxmot afford to live in the city, which ap;^ears in the final stanza, 
is, of course, anticipated in the poem's opening lines. This may 
lead to speculation that the apparent delights of city life simply 
represent a case of “the grass being greener, ** that we recognize, 
altliough the speaker perlmps does not, that much of the charm of 
urban existence may lie precisely in the fact that the speaker can- 
net achieve it. 

INTBRMEDIATB 

4. V/hat city activities does he enjoy? Do vou agree that 
they add up to "the greatest pleasure in life"? —The sources of 
city pleasure must be seen as those whic± woxild appeal largely 
to a superficial, gossipy, self-indulgent and rather childish sort 
of man. The better students should be able to see that it is largely 
because the speaker is naive and "countrified" that he is fascinated 
by sights and sounds which would be commonplace and even tawdry 
for a cophisticated city-dweller. His naivete is nowhere clearer 
than in aspects of the fountain he chooses to dwell on or in his 
undiscriminating reaction to the dead thieves or the ecclesiastical 
and policitcal notices. 

3. Ordinarily the last items in series are the most impor- 
tant. Do you think the religious procession in stanza 11 is the 
most impoit^t to our man? —This question should prompt hie 
student to reflect that the speaker is hardly the sort of person for 
whom a rcligioi>!8 procession, in its true significance, v/ould have 
much appeal. If the procession is important for hlm,we can judge 
that R will be on grounds which have little to do with true pie^ 




--and this turns out to be the case« for it is as a spectacle and 
temptation to dancd to the music t^t the procession is described. 

6. Who is Bacchus? Is it fitting that the speaker swears 
by him? --The speaker's willingness to swear by Baccbus, god 
of v/me, is an early key to the self-indulgent, often sensual mo- 
tives which tend to dominate his dreams of the city. The more 
imaginative student may find in this idle oath something of the 
naivete which appears elsewhere in the speaker's unconscious 
self-characterization. It is a silly oath of the land that mi^ht 
be uttered by a man who considers himself a gay blade, a *nigh 
liver. ** 



7 • Poets often use "sound-effects" words to enforce the 
sense of the passage. Can you find any such words in the des- 
cription of the fountain? —Most studexxts wlU be able to locate the 
obvious souiid effects" in the underscored bangs, ai^ tootles. 

Having done ^us, th^ may be led to search for more subtle in- 
stances of the way in v/hich "the sound can be an echo to the 
sense aind to discover, for instance, that a phrase like "our Lady 
borne smiling asid smart" tends to convey, in its brisk, easy al- 
^teration, something of the light, frivolous, and very irreligious 
impact which the procession has upon the speaker. Other exam- 
ples of sound effects" can be found elsewhere in the poem as well, 

some students will probably discover them in phrases like 
* prance and paddle and pash" or the bees who "keep their tire- 
some whine round the resinous firs. " 

DIFFICULT 

S . Rhyme is a way of linking words and thus ideas. Do you 
tpually see any difference between "new play, piping hot" and 
three liberal thieves were shot"? Does the speaker? - -This ques- 
tion is intended to reveal a kind of ironic "yoking" in which by one 
device or another (in this case, the link of rhyme) two widely dis- 
parate ideas are linked. Here, of course, the pleasurable pros- 
pect of a new play is tied to the distasteful news of the thieves* 
death. It seems clear that the speaker makes little discrimination 
between them and finds as much puerile satisfaction in the deaths 
as in the coming drama. The jtudents' ability to see what the 
speaker does not and their further ability to recognize the evi- 
dence of the speaker's insensitivity offer a useful introduction to a 
basic form of iroi^ {a terr^, by the way, which might profitably be 
introduced at this point). 

9. Do the speakers in "Blow, blow, thou winter wind" share 
this man's attitude? Compare the two attitudes. — The final ques- 
tion might prove, for the abler students, a useful assignment for a 
modest theme or writing exercise in which they establish the basis 
for comparison between tl'ie two poems and proceed to discover the 
sharp contrast in point of view which underlies them. Both poems 
speak of ^two ways of life, of which one is essentiSLlly urban, "sophis- 
ticated, " and filled with social and even political activity, whereas 
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the other is essentially rural, natural, and remote from society. 

But the choices expressed in the two poems are almost direct op- 
posites, the Duke’s men ei^ressing their preference for the life 
in the forest, despite its rigors^ bitterly attacking the court world 
which, one judges, the speaker of "Up at a Villa" would find in- 
finitely prefereahle to his country soUtude. The most penetrating 

Wil A Ka o4 aF '’nAl 1>f 

of view, " Sscovering in both poems something a bit extravag^ 
and unrealistic, that in neither case are we asked to sympati^e 
fully with the attitude expressed, aXthou^ the "villa -dweller is 
plainly a less attractive character than are the merry singers of 
the forest. 

Suggested Activities 

1. How would you continue the statement that "No man is 

an island"? or that "Life is like a football game"? (Here the teacher 
might pointout, particularly with the latter, the dangers of soupy 
sentimentality and false analogies. ). 

2. How does Eastern Oregon or Washington differ from 
Western Oregon or Washington? Cftmously, in many ways. Choose 
one basis for comparison and expand your ideas. 

3. Hearn in "A Creole Courtyard" created a striking com- 
parison ^tween inside and outside a house by using strong sense 
impressions. Try your hand at creating a sense of place --your 
kitchen, your science classroom, the corner dru{;stbie--by choos- 
ing sense impressions which really express the place. 

4. Work up a speech or debate on a controversial issue. It 
could be humorous (Resolved, That there is a Santa Claus) or seri- 
ous: (Resolved, That Capital Puniskxnent be Abolished* ) 

5. Try writing a poem based on contrasting attitudes. It 
could be a dialogue betwee.i a log^r and a banker on the best way 
to make a living, or an argument between a mother and a dauber 
on wearing lipstick. 

6. Could the method of contrast /comparison help you de - 
fine s omething? Can’t ^ving examples help create a good contrast/ 
comparison? Isn't there some overlapping among the non-storied 
modes or organization? Is this a good th£g? 

7. Have you seen any obvious comparison/ contrsist in 
of the stories you have read? 
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CLASSIFICATION AND DIVISION 



This ipit, as do all in the section on form, aims to show 
students one important process — classification and division --in 
operation. The introduction thus attempts to show how common and 
natural the process is; the models then demonstrate prime princi- 
ples --clear- basis, degree of completeness, no overlapping, pur- 

wB prOCcSS* 

I. '’Showboats, " Philip Graham 

Philip Graham* s "Showboats" lends itself neatly to a demon- 
stration of the principle that the parts ©f a good classification and 
division do sot overlap« The paragraph structure makes this clear, 
wi^ the first dealing with the size of the crew; second, salary; 
third, ^tives of^the actors; and fourth, types --with sub-divisions 
here, iney should see, too, that h© follows an order, from the 
necessary economic details re^isite for such a showboat to a des- 
cription of what the audience comes to see: the actors, the most 
interesting of all. They might see that the divisions are not neces- 
sarily complete --there is far more material that might be covered. 
However, these are enough for one essay. 

Sensitivity to Graham's use of language might result in their 
seeing the effectiveness of his similes; the migratory birds, the 
bridegroom. And he picks just the right concrete details— a well- 
combed pompadour, a big nose— to type the characters. 

The questions should guide their awareness of these things. 
Students might want to classify heroes, heroines, or types of shows 
they have seen- -not on showboats, of course --but on the modern 
equivalent, television and the movies, for an added exercise. 

Comment on Questions 

SIMPLE 

• 

1, This passage is divided into four paragra|dis, and each 
one concerns itself with one of the four divisions of &e larger class. 
Showboats. See if you can find out four main divisions. Ask 

yourself. What’s the big idea that controls each paragraph?"— It 
is important that the student be challenged not only to note the distinc- 
tions between the four paragraphs but to state, in his own language, 
the principal topic or aspect of the showboat to which each is devoted. 
Adults wiU readily recognize that size, salaries, motives, and diversi- 
fied G^racters of the showboat ..rsw are terms which adequately 
(^ssify the materials in the four paragraphs, but max^ a student is 
likedy to seize on particulars within the paragraph and expand them 
into an inacciurate statement regarding toe centx*£d mission of toe en- 
tire passage (e. g. , that the second paragraph describes "how the 
crew livsd^ ), TO© essay, as a matter of fact, exempdifies the use of 
an initial topic sentence for each paragraph, a feature which should 
be made clear to toe student. 



2. Is there any overlapping between one division of the sub- 
ject and the next? Prove your answer. —The student should recog- 
nize not only that there is no discernible "overlap*’ among the four 
paragraphs but also that this reflects the nature of Graham* et literary 
undertaldng and the means he has chosen to execute it. The task 

is simply to present four separate ’’aspects** or sets of facts about 
the showboat crew, understanding of no one of which is at all dependent 

Perhaps the simplest proof of these assertions is that, if the order of the 
four paragraphs were completely changed around bo that, for exam- 
ple, the first and final paragraphs were substituted for one another, 
the essay might be less attractive but certainly not less ii^elligible. 

What the student should ultimately recognize here is that Showboats 
involves a kind of es^osition in which division and classification are 
not rigorously dictated by logical or chronological **steps or se- 
quence but are governed by the author's choice as to what seems the 
most interesting order in which to present materials which possess 
no intrinsic priority. 

INTERMEDIATE 

3. Why does Graham use the order that he does? Why does 
he begin with die size of the crew and end with a description of the 
actors?— Ihe order actually chosen by the author (and, it should be 
noted, not firmly imposed upon him by his material) obviously in- 
volves growing complexity, color, and ’’subjectivity. ** He moves, 
that is, from matters of demonstrable and rather simple fact (the 
size of showboat crews and the general facts about their financial 
affairs) into areas in which he must select examples, interpret, and 
even speculate somewhat. The student may, in his own language, 
reveal an awareness of Graham's own ’’showmanship, of the fact 
that he bejgins with the unvarnished facts and progresses, with a 
sense of ®’buiid-up, " from simple statistics and rather general ob« 
servations to a final and longest paragraph which is full of lively, 
diversified, and rather subtle characterizations. 

4. The author clearly has not told us everything there is 

to know about showboats. Can you suggest a more specific title that 
would indicate the particular aspect of showboats v/ith which this 
essay deals ? Can you think of the titles of similar shoxt essays 
dealing with other aspects of showboats which would be interesting 
to learn about? —The essay, as the student should be aware, deals 
itself v/ith only one aspect or classification of the many different 
facts about showboats that might be of interest. The student ought 
to be able to produce some such title as "The Crew of the Showboat * 
in answer to this question and should be able to suggest that other 
divisions of the general topic of showboats might involve things like 
their appearance and structure, their routes, the performances they 
presented, or the nature of their audiences. This might be a good 
occasion for pointing out that the selection of a topic Cor a titl^ for 
an entire essay is often, in itself, the result of "classification and 
division, " and that a whole essay can often be seen as addressing 
itself to one division or class of a larger subject. 
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5. Notice the comparisons he makes. What kind of eff«=^ct 
does he suggest when he compares the leading man with a bride- 
groom« "necessary but not much talked about ' ? And v/by compare 
the wandering actors to "migratory birds"? - -In this essay, as in 
the others, the student should be adert to the fact that a single mode 
of organization, in this instance division and classification, by no 
means prevents the author from employing, at the same time, such 
devices as comparison or the use of examples in particular parts 
of his work. The particular figuret^ which are pointed to lend color 
and meazdng to detail? in the essay by cornering the rather "special" 
showboat world to things which are more widespread and familiar, 
but the student should see that this device, here employed for only 

a limited purpose, ml^t provide the underlying structure for an en- 
tire essay. 

difficult 

6. What concrete details does he use to make us see the 
characters? Why should the heroine have big eyes and carxy roses? 
v7hy does the clown have a sad expression? Do deta^ of this kind 
point to a general conclusion about the difference between the real 
characters of the showboat actors and the parts they are given to 
play? —The final paragraph is considerably more complex and sophis- 
ticated than the preceSng ones, and only the abler students should 
probably be required to consider it in &ny great details They, how- 
ever, should recognize that the showboat repertory not oidy required 
certain uniform, old-fashicned "stock" roles (ingenue, villain, lead- 
ii^ man. comedian) but that the actors themselves tended to be recog- 
nizable types, " although their personal qualities were often at sharp 
variance with those of the parts they were required to play.. 



II.. Ross's "The School Store" 

This journalistic column, by a writer of "familiar essays" 
and light verse, locks at the school store fi^m the point of view of 
a nostalgic adult. The student should be able to understand this 
point of view, although probably not to share it completely. He may 
discover, in the mock-solemn words and phrases ( Duty. Nourishment s 
Romance, sustained and fortified , preteiitious nonsense, airt lovers. 
etc. ) and in the catalogues of the storeys wares or the boy^conver- 
sation, that the author is very gently and affectionately "spoofing" 
the boyhood world of forty years ago. It would be very wrong to take 
the essay too seriously; at most, the author is attem^ing to convey 
th^ flavor of a remembered part of his youth and to suggest hie present, 
grown-up attitude toward that memory. To do this, nowever, he has 
organized his essay with considerable care, and the student should 
become aware that principles of form are as necessary in this kind 
of relaxed, "newspaper column" kind of writing as they are in more 
complex and ambitious worlts. 

Comment on Questions 



SIMPLE 

1. Why does the author, who is writir^ about a school store 
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of forty years sgo, begin his essay by talking about what a school 
store generally means today? —The author is faced with the necessity 
of defining his central term, the common meaning of which has 
shifted over the past four decades. In effect, he must dismiss the 
current meaning of ' school store" and offer his own, old-fashioned 
definition. This is easy to see, but the more able student shotdd also 
recognize that part of Ihe writer's purpose is to compare the present 
with the past and tlmt the sharp contrast between the two kinds of 
store eloquently suggests "how times have changed. " 

^ 2. How does the author use the words on the store window, 

'School Supplies - Candy - Sundries" tc help organize or give form 
to his essay? Can you find clear subdivisions within axy princ4)al 
section of the essay? --The school store may be a "jumble, " but the 
author plainly seel^ to attain some order in his description of it. 

The departments, " as suggested on the front window, offer him the 
opportu^ty to do this. He suggests in the fourth paragraph that this 
wHl be bis principle of order. The ensuing paragraphs are arranged 
according to these topics, and the increasing space devoted to each 
department (one paragraph to the first, two to the second, four to 
the tMrd) reflect the degree interest which each has for the author. 
Subdivisions of the "sundries" section may also be noted. There is 
first a general description of its miscellaneous contents, than an ac« 
coutn of items specifically sought, then a discussion of random 
browsing" which leads into the paragraph on random boyhood con- 
versation. 



3. Which part of the store is referred to by each of the 
three words. Duty. Nourishment , and Romance ? Why doss the author 
use these rather high-sounding words to describe areas of the store? 
--The student should find, in the author's substitution of his own words 
for those on the store window, an indication that the original terms 
were inadequate to describe the meaning which the store had for him. 

The words are, indeed, highfalutin' to &e eyes of an adult or even a 
present-day youngster and woi£Ld probably not have been applied to 

the store even by the schoolboy of the twenties, yet they indicate, not 
inaccurately, how welcome was the store in the rather narrow lives 
of the city boys of that period. 

INTERMBDDkTE 

4. By now you should see how classification and division play 
an important part in organizing the essay. Does this principle ac- 
count for the form of the entire e^say? Can you find examples of 
comparison and contrast ? Does the author describe things by exam- 
ple? I^o^he offer any definitions?— The student should recognize 
that "classification and division, " while it orders the major and cen- 
tral portion of the essay, does not account for the form of the entire 
piece. He should note that the opening paragraphs offer a comparison 
and contrast between two kinds of "school store" and that, since two 
meanings of a single term are being compared, the comparison in- 
volves "definition, " definition of the "old^' store being by far the more 
extended and elaborate. He should find several brief, informsd definitions 
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in the description of the store’s contents (e. g. , slicker , transfer 
picture, sun picture) . Moreover, since the description of each 
*depax*tment’* seeks only to indicate the kind of thing to be found 
and not to give a complete inventory of its contents, the author is 
offering "examples. " And in the final paragraph it may be said that 
there is an implied comparison between the author’s own sons and 
the boys of an earlier period who found, as today’s youngsters can- 
not, such great satisfaction in the school store. 

5. Why are bubble gum and cap pistols referred to as "in- 
struments of inattention and disc^rder?"' VThat does the author mean 
by "shamefully truncated form?* Why do Ma Korzibsky and store- 
keepers like her have to be "people of infinite patience?^* What 
does the author mean when he that *'our t^k was fhll of Sun- 
dries --as it was full of Romance f --The author’s deliberately elaborate 
language, obvious enough in its meaning for adults, may elude the 
student. He should be able to see, in the selected examples, the 
author’s obvious exaggeration and he might be encouraged to restate 
the various phrases in "plain English. " Thus bubble gum and cap pistols 
are clearly things which distract attention and make noise, the author 
laments the fact that (probably because of inflation) familiar pieces of 
candy have grown smsQler, R&’s patience is considerable (if not "in- 
finite") because small boys must take a long time in selecting candy. 

The final characterization of the boyish talk is, admittedly, somewhat 
elliptical. A student who saw that the talk, like the contents of the 
"Sundries" department, was random, wildly diversified, and delight- 
fully aimless and impractical would probably come pretty close to 
indicating the author’s literal meaning, 

DIFFICULT 

5. How seriously must we take everything the author says? 

Do you think he really believes that the school store was "subversive 
of youthful morals and health?" Is he really glad, for the sake of 
his own sons, that the old land oi school store has disappeared?— Again, 
the student should be aware of the author’s occasional, rather humorous 
exaggeration. Subversive — a v/ord which may require definition— re- 
flects a "stuffy'* view of the school store, perhaps the view of the 
"elders and betters" of forty years ago. The more sensitive student 
should probably be able to see that, though the writer is today an adult, 
his affection for past is great enough so tiiat, while he acknowledges 
the judgment which respectable modern adults might have of the old 
school store, it is one he does not really sliare. 

7. Why does the author suggest that his ov/n sons would not 
find the old school store very interesting? Dc you agree that they 
--or you— would not? —This open-ended question is intended to stimu- 
late rather free-wheeling discussion. Whethei* the students will con- 
clude that today’s youth would, indeed, find little satisfaction in the 
simple delights of the past is not really the point. The fact is that 
the author’s relaxed "description" has terminated with an ‘‘opinion, " 
which, if the essay is successful, should invite the student to discus- 
sion, agreement, or disagreement. 
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8. At the beginning and again at the end of the essay* the 
author talks about "wasting time. Does he approve of wasting time . 
Do you agree with his attitude? --Again* an open-ended question in- 
vites the students to consider whether time spent in the school store 
was really wasted- -and even to ask the essential meaning of wasted 
time. ** The more imaginative youngsters might find it interesting 
to ponder the final sentence of the essay, particularly as it repre- 
sents the author's attitude toward his own life in a changing world. 



m. Bishop’s "Fish" 

The third makes use of classification and division* thou^ 
not in quite so obvious a fashion as the first and with a more thought- 
ful purpose. Elizabeth Bishop’s poem deals with a common situation: 
catching a fish and reeling him in. Once we get beyond a first im- 
pression of its size and "grunting weight * we see it piece by piece 
—first* the skin; then gills, entrails, eyes, and lip. As the classi- 
fication proceeds* we see a continual pattern of mingled beauty and 
ugKness. On his skin are rosettes--but of lime. The pattern of 
floral loveliness set against realism occurs in the lines and the 
pink swim -bladder /like a big peony. " Finally the poem leads to the 
mouth* embedded with hooks and line. Not explicityly stating the 
idea* the poet makes this detail the central one; it shows the tough- 
ness* the heroism of this venerable old warrior.^^ His heroism and 
gloiy expand outward* until everything becomes 'rainbow, i ainbow* 
rainbow. " Even to this moment details often thought crudely realis- 
tic contribute to the emotional and visual intensity: oil scum on a 
pool of bilge begins the spread of rainbow. 

The conclusion* again not explicitly spelled out, is what we 
feel is right. She, sharing in the moment of glory, lets the vic- 
torious fish gOe Here the students --it is hoped --would react in the 
same way. 

Comment on Questions 
SIMPLE 

m n 

.. 1 , In what order do we see the parts of the fish? ‘First we 
get a .general impression of his large size and weight, but then we 
see him more precisely. How would you divide and classify the kmds 
of things we learn about the fish? - -The student should not only note 
the several aspects of the fish Cskiu* gills, inner flesh and entrails, 
eyes, and lip) which are described but also that— unlike such a selec- 
tion as "Showboats"— the effect of this poem depends cruci^ly on the 
order in which its parts are arranged. Whether the poem is viewed 
as primarily descriptive or* "storied," it has sufficient narrative ele- 
ment to serve as a chief principle of order. 

2» Is her order of classification and division the same sort 
you might find in a textbook for science class? --Although the style 
and the particular details of the description are assuredly not scien- 
tiric, the actual categories employed might actually appear in a textbook 
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fiff ash— a fact which makes the discovery of 

ih! certauuy v/ould not be involved in such an account) 

Ae more striking by contrast. This might be a good occasion for 

Student of the tremendous diversity of literary effects 

attained by modes of formal organization that Appear 
qu’te Similar. 

INTSRI/iEDIATE 

beautiful or ugly? Whsit details would you 

w u full-blown roses" (beautiful tilings, are they not?) 

but those shapes are stained and lost through age. "—A careful 

r^eSon “rf studiriT^ome rSKubtle 

t®3Cber v/ould probably not be wise to insist on a 
answer. Certainly one reader may find a disturbing 

"stSnS and shs.pes whose intrinsic beaub- has been® 

Stained and lost and in the language of freshness and beauty which 

IS used to describe destructive or distasteful obiects like the^arnacles 
or sea -lice or the fish's giUs. The best students may push th<n«a ® 

thf “ f**f® strange amalgam of the beautl- 

fierce Md the pathetic, the source of the poet's 
compassion and reluctant admiration for the fish* 

Walter nevOT comes right out and teUs us what has 
happened when she talks about the "five big hooks/grown firmly in 

-J! fish? ®7/hy ar^lhey 

like me^s? —The fish-hooks can htrnish an elementary exercise in the 

cleaSrnrtertSes of 

fi«h ^fenng but tte token of past encounters whicn 

a survived, medals in the sense that they are tlie some- 

T^VtaSl^^ lionorable symbols of old battles, honorably won. 

^ should be encouraged to see how 

and imag^tion.*^ image depends on his own powers of inference 

1® if actually possible for victory to "fill nn'' a boat? 

What emotioiml effect is the writer talking about? doerteis 
feeling grow from her whole eicperience of catching a fish? --The 
student should not only grasp the intention of the "victory" metaohor 
with its powerful suggestion that the sensation of victoiy^is overwhelm- 
mg and crowds all else from the "boat" (and the po^'s awarere^) 

®®® *?® importance of this line's occurring where it '' 

^er the poet has inspected the fish, discovered 
character of tlie old warrior she has ^ 
captured, tha. the complete dimensions of her "victory" become clear, 

DIEEICULT 

tim v" emolional— facts then make up "every- 

tiay when she says everytning/was reinbow, rainbow, raihbow"?^ 

f ®®P the literal "happeni^ig" involved 
in the rainbow lines and +he fact that, as they have dcuSless seen 
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for themselves, oil on \/ater can convey the effete of a spreading, 
all-embracing rainbow. A second, more subtle step is involved 
in the recognition that thit physicsd occurrence accurately reflects 
the triumphant state of the poet‘s mind— that "Everything^* refers 
not only to the physical or "real** event but to her inner state of 
complete delight in victory over the fish. And, finally, the most 

astute student niay point out ti*at the beauty and elation represented 
bv the rainhowr havo tlno-ir* 

5* — — <K.aa Maw & WM pW’CUWUlSXlUXi 

of oily bilge -water- so feat this image, too, is compounded of the 
ugliness, beauty, and triumph which pervade the poem. 



7. She does not really explain why, but we feel that we know 
why she let the fish go. Why was it? Woiiid you have done the same? 
—Again, the student should not be pushed toward a single **right*’ 
ansv/er to the question, ?c!ost students will probably be able to see 
feat there is a m^re of pity and admiration in fee poet*s final feel- 
ing toward the fisa. Some, too (particulariW if they have done much 
fishing themselves), will point out tliat the "victory** consisted in 
capturing rather than keeping the fish (realists might suggest that he 
certainly is not represented as being very edible !). And a few of the 
most discerning may try to indicate that the '*raihbow‘* moment is 
not merely one of victory over a tougn old adversary but a more com- 
plicated ar^ elusive combination of triumph, beauty, pity, even ter- 

ror^ to which the keeping of the fish would only s^ooear as an anti- 
climax. 



3, Why, now, do you think she classifies the parts of the 
fish in the order that she does ? What do we see about the skin that 
helps us to begin to understand what he has been through? Why does 
the author put this detail before the description of the mouth? —This 
final question more or less comes full -circle, posing the original 
question about the order of the poem*s parts in a way designed to en- 
courage a more searching and sensitive understanding of the entire 
poem. In effect, the poem involves a growing awareness, a capacity 
to see more and more about the fish, to infer from what can be seen 
facts about what cannot be seen, and final, rather complex emotional 
response to the wiiole of v/hat h.as been discovered. An ordinary fisher-!* 
man would notice only that ho had captured a huge, inertia ugly, battered 
old fish, ]^t this is a poet -fisherman who can see beauty in ugliness, 
fierceness in passivity, the flesh beneath the skin and the story behind 
the imbedded fish hooks, so that her orderly ‘‘description" is, in 

reality, an account of imaginative discovery and of intense emotional 
reaction. 



IV, Shakespeare*s *’As You Like It** 

The last selection is the most complex of all- -not because of 
the language tal’though students will certainly need help with words like 
^ ^ ding , pard. pantaloon, and sans) , but oecausc of its implications. 
This well-loiown speech delivered by the melancholy Jacques, that 
interloper in the Forest of Arden, is a collection of Kenaissance com- 
monplaces— which nevertheless seem fresh with each reading. The 
notion of the world as a stage should probably be somewhat new to Junior- 



high students; at any rate, they should see this as a metaphor 

wh’ introduces Jacques* division of man as an actor, playing seven 

roles. 



Discussion rxiight profitably concentrate on the literal state- 
ment, the concretions by v/hich Shakeepeare characterizes each of 
the seven periods. The first three should give no trouble, but the 

lating the phrase "jealous in honor" to any young hothead's reaction 
to a supposed insult to his honor should show that Shakespeare's 
phrase is merely a different v/ay of stating a not unfamiliar reactiouc 
And "Seeking the bubble reputation/ Even in the cannon's mouth" 
should point to several ideas: that he seeks a good reputation as a 
soldier in the thick of the fray— in the cannon's mouth. However, 
Jacques' undercutting of this search should be made clear: that repu- 
tation is still just a bubble. The justice's "wise saws and modern 
instances" are also like the sort of cliches and anecdotes the students* 
uncles tell them. As for the pantaloon, the richness of the phrase 
v/ell sav'd should be pointed out: it is an abstract term confirming 
many of the concrete ones in the poem; it is used ironically to show 
that what he has taken care of all his life, his property, is now of not 
much use to him. 

Comment on Questions 



SIMPLE 



• 

1. How does the metaphor of the world as a stage, with men 
and women merely players, introduce the mst:.i subject; seven 
ages of man? — This question can be treated v/ith some complexity. 

V^^at most students can be expected to understand is at a fairly literal 
level, for they should be able to grasp that if life is compared to a 
theatrical performance, then the seven stages of man's life can be re- 
garded as separate, successive acts. A more subtle view of the initial 
figure might be invited by asking what would be lost if the comparison 
to the stage were not made and the passage merely began with an as- 
sertion to the effect that life can be divided into seven parts. In this 
way. the student may be helped to see how a rather cynical view of life 
as "play acting" sets the tone for the entire speech and makes of man's 
life, as seen by the speaker, a spectacle of somov/hat bitte* amusement. 

2. Is the picture that the speaker gives of the infant the same 
sort of pictui e yon would see in advertisements for baty food? — The 
student should readily grasp the fact that Shakespeare's characteriza- 
tion of the infant is not conventional but far less sentimental and com- 
forting than m. ght be expected. And because the entire speech is, in 
a sense, a kind of self -characterization by the speaker, it seems 
natural to ask what kind of person would produce this unusual and 
rather disturbing view of iriancy. 

3. What does he suggest by calling the schoolboy's face a 
"shining morning face?" Is the comparison to a snail fitting? --The 
account of the well-scrubbed but slow and reluctant schoolboy should 
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present little difficulty for most students. Here, as elsewhere, they 
might be helped to appreciate the cynicism of the description by con- 
sidering alterna''ive, more orthodox and comfortable ways of des- 
cribing"^ ‘eager youth” on its v/ay to i^.chool. 

WTERMEDIATE 

4. How does the speaker regard the lover? Are we to ad- 
mire him? Feel sorry for him? Laugh at him? Give reasons for 
your answer. —Most students should Imow enough about the conven- 
tional portrayal of lovers (in movies, television, and popular songs, 
as elsewhere), so that they v/ill find this account humorously un-lover - 
lilce. Furnaces tend to roar, rather than to sigh; the ’’woeful” ballad 
to the “mistress* eye brow" is a caricature of the lovesick youth, 
extravagantly praising the most trifling features of the beloved. Here, 
as throughout the? speech, a stage wf life which can be --and usually is 
—made to appear attractive has been presented as ludicrous and un- 
appealing. 



5, What does this line about the soldier literally mean: 
“Seeking the bubble reputation/ Even in the cannon's mouth?” Do 
you think xhQ speaker admires a soldier's career? — Henutatlon in 
these lines must be seen as meaning fame or gloary and thiis the 
soldier is represented as pursuing fame though it leads to the great- 
est possible danger- -or perhaps even to death itself. This account 
might make military life seem entirely admirable, were it not for 
the word bubble, v/hich, as the student should see, makes of fame a 
hollow and fleeting thing and throws grave doubt on the soldier's 
judgment, if not Ms courage. The best students may be led to recog’ 
niz3 that these lines, together with the earlier emphasis on what is 
strange, jealous, "sudden and quick in quarrel,” tend to stress the 
irrational and rather “senseless” aspect of military life. 

S. Have you ever seen the character Pantaloon in a puppet 
show ? Judgir^ from this passage, how old would you say a man in 
the “sixth age’^is? What has happened to the “good capon” (rather 
like fried chicken) that formerly lined his “fair, round belly?” What 
land of voice is suggested by the words pipes and whistles ? - -Most 
students will probably not have seen Pantaloon in the puppet shows 
(but they jnay be interested to know that he has survived into the pres- 
ent day). It may be usef\il to point out that he is not only a silly old 
man but, traditionally, the butt or victim of the other characters* 
jokes. The loss of vigor and health and the approach of second child- 
hood are essentially pathetic, but Shakespeare's language rots this 
stage of all dignity— and hence of any claim on our compassion. His 
emphasis is, indeed, upon the “clownish” aspect of old age, a point 
the student may be helped to grasp if, once more, he considers other, 
more sympathetic ways in v/hich old age might have been described. 

DIFFICULT 

7. What kind of attitude does the ^eaker apparently have 
toward the characters he is describing? One way to see that point 
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of view is by the verbs he chooses. Kow do you react to words like 
mewling and puking ? or v/hining and creeping for schoolboys? Look 
for other v/ords that express the speaker* s attitude. —Most students 
can doubtless discover that the "seven stages" are represented in 
a generally unattractive light, with nothing of beauty, dignity, or 
wisdom to redeem the spectacle. The better students, however, 
nnght co^ider^ the ^subtler question of the precise "tone of voice" 
adopted by the melancholy Jacques. " Kis description is not truly 
savage or disgusting. The early stages of life are seen as essentially 
xindignified, silly, or unreasonable; the "justice, " perhaps the 

well-being, is plairdy smug, self-indulgent, and 
stiufy. The sixth stage emphasizes loss, and this is obviously in- 
tensified in the last stage: the student may find here the final domi- 
nation of the melancholy note over the somewhat humorous and 
colorful quality of the earlier characterizations, 

8. The division of man* s life into stages, in each of which 
he plays a different role, clearly gives form to the speech. In 
what way does this plan further help the speaker to convey his atti- 
^de toward human life? “-This admittedly rather advanced question 
is designed as a reminder— at least to the better student— that form 
is not merely a way of ordering a literary composition but that it is 
a meariS, deliberately chosen to achieve a particular end. lb this in- 
stance, the basic idea of a stage on which man is destined to play a 
succession of roles emphasizes the frail and fleeting character of all 
of life. Moreover, this procedure allows the author to disregard the 
continuity and variety which are actually true qualities of any man's 
life and concentrate ir.stead upon a series of single characterizations, 
in each of which he can select and focus upon only those details which 
enforce his basically cynical view of the human condition. Here, as 
IS so often, the case, ''classification and division" crucially involve 
selection, and selection is plainly governed by a sense of artistic 
purpose. 



